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AEA PRE-CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


Latest news about the Atlantic City Conference and about special events and activities of interest will be 


brought to you through this column in ADULT LEADERSHIP in this and the next issue. Since no general 


program of the Conference will be mailed to AEA members, we urge you to look over this column so 


that you may be up to date on Conference plans. 


28 Special-Interest 
Meetings 

In addition to the General Ses- 
sions announced in the last issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, conference 
participants will have the opportu- 
nity to choose from special interest 
sections and groups in the following 
areas: 


Education for the Foreign Born, 
Young Adult, Education for the Ag- 
ing, Community Development, Public 
Affairs, Home and Family Life, Re- 
search and Evaluation, Residential 
Adult Education, Fundamental Edu- 
cation, International Affairs, Financ- 
ing Adult Education, Professors of 
Adult Education, Music Education, 
Mental Health, Training Within In- 
dustry, Training of Leadership in Or- 
ganizations, Training Adult Education 
Leaders, Training for Leadership in 
Community Situations, Labor Educa- 
tion, Rural Adult Education, Televi- 
sion and Radio, Inter-group Educa- 
tion, Consumer Education, Executive 
Development, Home Study Education 
for Adults, Civil Defense, Arts and 
Crafts, Health Education. 


Social and Recreational 
Activities Emphasized 
The 1956 


Committee has placed special empha- 


Conference Program 
sis on arranging time and opportuni 
ties for social and recreational activ- 
ity at the Atlantic City Conference. 
The following are some of the ac- 
tivities planned along these lines: 

Eastern Sea-Board Night will be 
held on Friday evening, November 
9th. An evening of entertainment is 
planned by NAPSAE to serve as a 
bridge between the NAPSAE, CNO, 
and AEA Conferences and to make it 
possible for participants in these 
conferences to get together for a 
joint activity. 


Coffee-Chats and Exhibit Time are 
built into the regular program to 
permit conference participants to get 
together informally and to provide 
them with additional time to look at 
the exhibits and to talk to persons 
representing special programs. 


Social Gathering for Informal 
Groups. From 8:30 to 9:30 on Satur- 
day evening a series of rooms will be 
set aside for informal social gather- 
ings during which time an effort will 
be made to get the new members of 
AEA together with the old-timers. 
Groups will be small enough so that 
conference participants will have an 
opportunity to get to know people 
outside of 


their own immediate 


groups. 


Presidential Reception and Dance. 
For the more energetic and ambi- 
tious participants, one of the top 
square-dance callers will take over 
immediately after the President's Re- 
ception on Saturday evening and all 
participants are invited to square- 
dance as long as they and the caller 
hold out. 


Grid-lron Presentation. On Sun- 
day evening, the AEA will initiate 
the first Grid-Iron session, which will 
be presented at the Banquet immedi- 
ately after the President's address. 
Planners of this session promise that 
no facet of AEA activity and no indi- 
vidual in the AEA will be considered 
too sacrosanct or holy to avoid some 
Luke, 


Grid-Iron coordinator, states that he 


good-natured ribbing. Bob 
will welcome ideas and skits for this 
part of the program. 


Musical Entertainment and Partici- 
pation. The Music Education Section, 
headed by Dr. John C. Kendel, prom- 
ises to provide talent to lead group 
singing at the beginning of each gen- 
eral session, a barber-shop quartet 


for the banquet, and other musical 
activities which will take 
throughout the conference. 

A special feature will be the AEA 
Listening Room in the hotel lobby, 
where conferees may hear at leisure 
classical, popular, and voice record- 
ings, and unusual music from around 
the world. 

Special Membership Service Activi- 
ties. A Membership Center will be 
set up in the Lobby—to provide all 
conference participants with infor- 
mation about AEA. In addition, 
plans are now underway to set up a 


place 


Curbstone Conference to help mem- 
bers arrange appointments and _ se- 
cure special information. An Inter- 
national Center will be opened to 
welcome foreign guests and to pro- 
vide special information about inter- 
national aspects of adult education. 


Exhibits Integral to 
Program 


Ample time is scheduled this year 
to allow conferees to visit the AEA 
Conference Exhibits, situated in the 
hotel lobby in the heart of the con- 
ference area. A wide variety of goods 
and services related to adult educa- 
tion will be displayed. 


National Policy for Adult 
Education to Be Examined 


Shortly before the November Con- 
ference, the AEA—in cooperation 
with the Adult Education Associa- 
tions of Britain and Canada—will 
publish the British Ministry of Re- 
construction’s Report on Adult Edu- 
cation, initially issued in 1919. Copies 
of this report will be available at 
the Conference. Because of the sig- 
nificance of this report to the devel- 
opment of a national policy on adult 
education in Britain and its timeli- 
ness in relationship to the recently 
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Noted Social Scientist 
Will Address 
Conference 


Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, 
well-known social scientist, will 
address the second general ses- 
sion of the AEA’s national con- 
ference, November 11th. 

Dr. Brunner is at present 
the Executive Chairman and 
Director of Special Projects 
Division, Bureau of Applied 
Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


appointed National Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
in the U.S., the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Development will devote 
its attention to the implications of 
this report for the development of a 
National Policy in the U.S. This 
committee meeting will be open to 
all conference participants. Those 
invited to speak and discuss the re- 
port are: Robert Blakely, Cyril O. 
Houle, Paul Essert, Roby Kidd, and 


Paul Sheats. Persons desiring copies 
of the British report prior to the 
Conference should write to Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CNO Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Council 
of National Organizations, Novem- 
ber 8-9, 1956, highlights “National 
Organizations and the Individual: 
Factors Affecting Membership and 
Activity”. Dr. Lawrence Frank and 
other outstanding personalities will 
confer on the topic with organiza- 
tional representatives attending the 
meeting. The opening session and 
registration are Thursday morning, 
November 8. The representatives 
from 125 organizations participating 
in the Council will have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss organizational re- 
sponsibilities towards the individual 
as well as an opportunity to con- 
tinue the discussion in the AEA Con- 
ference from the standpoiat of the 
adult educator, Registration cards 
and full Council meeting programs 
will be sent directly to the official 
organizational representatives. Dur- 
ing the two-day conference Council 
officers will be elected and the Coun- 
cil activities for 1957 selected. 


NAPSAE Conference 


The public school adult educators’ 
annual meeting will be on the 
theme: People and Their Needs, 
tying in with the AEA conference 
emphasis on adult education and the 
individual. 

The NAPSAE Conference in- 
cludes two types of small group dis- 
cussions. The first occurs on Thurs- 
day afternoon and deals with the 
operational questions of involving 
citizens in an adult education pro- 
gram. On Friday morning and con- 
tinuing into the afternoon small 
groups will deal with the question 
of adult needs and how they can be 
met through education. 

Preceeding the Friday sessions, a 
panel of five will present the needs 
of people as parents, homemakers, 
workers, citizens, and individuals. 
The panel participants will be Bo- 
naro Overstreet, Myra Woodruff, 
Margaret Grant, Stanley Sworder, 
and Henry Ponitz. 

Throughout the conference atten- 
tion will be directed toward analyz- 
ing the role of the public school 
adult education administrator in 
community education, This discus- 
sion will be opened by the keynote 
speaker, Frederick E. Rambinger, 
State Commissioner of Education for 
New Jersey. 

On Saturday morning a special 
program has been planned for 
teachers of adults. Schools in the 
New York City and the Philadelphia 
area as well as in New Jersey are 


Advance registration form 


National Adult Education Conferences 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


November 8-12, 


Name —_ 


1956 


now planning to bring several bus 
loads of teachers to the meeting. In 
the afternoon, this group will be 
guests of the AEA at the opening 
session of its conference. 


Plan Your Conference 
Vacation Now! 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
you to visit New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, D.C. on your 
way to Atlantic City, N.J., to attend 
the Adult Education Conferences. 
Each city offers a hotel to use as 
adult education headquarters (at 
special rates) near theaters, shops, 
historic spots, and adult education 
centers. The Gray Line Bus Co. 
stands by to arrange sight-seeing 
trips and/or night club parties upon 
request, 

We want to know if you are inter- 
ested in this plan and which city(ies) 
you would like to visit; then we can 
promise that your visit will be a 
memorable one. Please drop a card 
or letter AT ONCE to: Ann W. Cass 
—Chairman, Pre-Conference Visits, 
Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Dept. of Education, 23 S. Pearl 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 

Indicate which city (ies) you plan 
to visit, the things you are inter- 
ested in doing or seeing, the adult 
education activities, programs or per- 
sons you want to visit. (Be sure to 
plan in advance for your absentee 
vote so you can be with us on Elec- 
tion Day.) 


NAPSAE (Nov. 8-9) 


C)_ Registration 
Atlantic Cit 
: (] Thursday luncheon 


CNO (Nov. 8-9) 


Organization 


Mail address 


Intended Conference address: 


[] Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Information and registration forms for 


this conference will be sent at a later date 


to representatives of organizations 


participating in CNO. 


AEA (Nov. 10-11-12) 

[] Reg. (AEA members) 
[] Reg. (Non-members) 
[] Sunday banquet 


(Daily registration rates are $2.50 for 


(J) Other__ 


members and $3.50 for non-members) 


ne 


Please check the items desired at right and print your name and address above. Make your check or 
money order payable to A.£.A. and mail with this form to A.E.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States of America 


PRESIDENT 


Kenneth D. Benne, Director 
Human Relations Center 
Boston University 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Arthur P. Crabtree, Head 
Special Program Services 
Bureau of Adult Education 

New York State 

Florence Craig, 

Director of Adult Education 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Evelyn M. Lewis, Executive Secretary 
Adult Education Council of Denver 
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Administrative Coordinator 
Malcolm S. Knowles 


Membership Secretary 
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Business Manager 
Robert Cleland 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
John H. Worthington 


Membership Records Manager 
Marilyn Simon 


NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Washington 6 


Field Representative 
Bonard S. Wilson 


Research and Training Coordinator 
Leland P. Bradford 
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Robert A. Luke 
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July and Auqust, by the Adult Education Asso- 
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NEW PROGRAM AFFORDS IDEA-EXCHANGE 
ON BASIC ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


“Great Issues in Education,” a new discussion program developed by 
The Great Books Foundation is being launched this fall throughout the 
nation in an attempt to meet the pressing need for intelligent exchange of 


ideas among those involved in the 
problems of our schools today. 

The program represents the first 
organized opportunity for parents, 
teachers, and school officials to sit 
down together at the discussion 
table and examine their conflicting 
opinions as to what the schools are 
about—or should be about. 

These conflicting opinions will be 
grounded upon a reading done in 
common, a reading authored by 
someone who is speaking to the 
issues underlying these opinions. 

Meeting weekly for ten weeks, 
and moderated by two discussion 
leaders, groups of 15 or 20 people 
will begin answering basic questions 
regarding the aims of education. 

Included in the 3-volume boxed 
set of readings ($6.45 a set) are 
selections from The White House 
Conference on Education, as well as 
from such diverse thinkers as Ber- 
trand Russell, John Amos Comenius, 
Alfred North Whitehead, Henry 
Adams, John Dewey, Mortimer 
Adler, Sir Richard Livingstone, and 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Foundation is ready to aid 
those wishing to initiate the pro- 
gram. Descriptive literature and 
staff assistance are available. In- 
quiries should be sent to the Di- 
rector of Great Issues in Education, 
The Great Books Foundation, 37 
S. Wabash, Chicago 3, IIl. 


Voluntary Action Is Focus 
of National Contest 


A nation-wide essay contest—the 


National Awards Competition— 
sponsored by the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare, has been an- 
nounced by Alfred de 
Foundation president. 
Cash awards totaling $13,250 will 
be presented to welfare workers 
with the best ideas on “A Way to 
Extend Voluntary Activities and 
Organization in Social Welfare”. 
The competition is open to any- 


Grazia, 


one who now is, or who ever has 
been, a salaried employee or a 
volunteer worker for any social 
welfare agency, whether public or 
private, for one year or more. 
Special fields of welfare work 
suggested as topics include Juvenile 
Delinquency, Mental Health, Basic 


october, 1956 


Medical Research, The Aging, Re- 
habilitation, Alcoholism, The Blind, 
Child Welfare, Chronic Illness, The 
Crippled, The Deaf, Medical Care, 
Migrant Workers, and Recreation. 

Entrants are urged to cite prac- 
tical methods, to detail 
experiences, and to 
periences of other persons and 
agencies with similar objectives. 
There is no limit on the number of 
entries that may be submitted, but 
only one essay from each person will 
be accepted in each of the fields. 

De Grazia emphasized that en- 
tries will be judged only upon their 
content, not their literary style. 

All essays should be from 1200 to 
2500 words and must be received not 
later than November 15, 1956. They 
should be sent to the National 
Awards Competition, Foundation 
for Voluntary Welfare, Post Office 
Box No. 2609, San Francisco, Calif. 
Winning authors will be notified not 
later than February 1, 1957. 


personal 
recount ex- 


Politics for Breakfast 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Amevican Education Week will be 
celebrated across the nation, No- 
vember 11-17. Topics under the 
general theme, “Schools for a Strong 
America,” have been assigned for 
each day of the week. Program 
suggestions and other materials are 
available from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Field Foundation has awarded 
a grant to the New Mexico State 
Department of Education to develop 
an Indian adult educational pro- 
gram in a few selected counties in 
the state. Clarence Hill has been 
assigned to direct the program. 


A "Get Out the Vote" disscussion 
guide, prepared under the direction 
of historian Allan Nevins, and de- 
signed to stimulate interest in the 
voting process, is available at 25c 
per copy (5c each for 15 or more) 
from the Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Connecticut. 


Shortwave radio station WRUL re- 


cently began broadcasting a six- 


Sugar, salt, and ideas were passed around the table when 3,000 local 
union delegates to the UAW-CIO International Education Conference ate 
breakfast with their congressmen in Washington, D.C., April 21-24. 


These “ham-and-egg” 
meetings were attended 
by 91 members of the 
U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from 17 states, 
including all the U.S. in- 
dustrial areas in which 
UAW has members. 

The breakfast sessions 
had a twofold purpose— 
to give UAW members 
the opportunity to make 
their ideas known to 
their congressmen, and 
to enable the legislators 
to become better ac- 
quainted with people 
they represent. 

Most of the breakfasts 
were small, face-to-face 
gatherings at which dele- 
gates talked about issues 
and problems with the 
congressman = represent- 
ing their district. (Ex- 
cerpt from Ammunition, 
April, 1956) 


UAW PI 
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month course in elementary Eng- 
lish for Spanish-speaking people 
throughout Latin America. The 
radio station is making the time for 
this program available to the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, a 
non-profit organization. 


The 106 million Americans who 
won't go to college in the next ten 
years were the challenge given to 
92 home-study administrators by 
James McKinney of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond 
High School. Mr. McKinney ad- 
dressed the group at the National 
Institute on Correspondence Educa- 
tion, held: July 24-27 in East Lans- 
ing, Mich., under the auspices of the 
National Home Study Council and 
Michigan State University. 


Indiana University is establishing 
new extension centers in Gary and 
South Bend. The new buildings, 
each of which will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, are in the blue- 
print stage. 


A conference center is under con- 
struction at Purdue University. This 
huge structure is specially designed 
for adult education. Facilities will 
lend themselves to workshops, in- 
stitutes, and activities that bring 
adults to the campus. 


Mrs, Lois Belcher became the di- 
rector of the State Commission for 
the Development of Rural Discus- 
sion Groups in North Dakota on 
August 1. This experimental project 
to discover the best ways to create 
rural discussion groups was made 
possible by a three-year grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. .. . 
Leo Molinaro has resigned as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Adult Edu- 
cation Foundation of Akron to take 
a position with the American Coun- 
cil to Improve our Neighborhoods 
in New York City. 


Councils and Associations 


Meetings held—Ohio Association 
for Adult Education, March 24, M. H 
Schwartz, elected President 
Adult Education Council of Greater 
Columbus, May, Maurice Kelley, 
President . . . New Mexico Council 
on Adult Education, May 6-7 
Second Georgia Conference on 
Adult Education, September 25-26 
... Citizens of Clovis, New Mexico, 
August 6, to form a council. 


The new offices of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Denver in the 
just-dedicated Denver Public Li- 


brary are now open and ready for 


continued on page 127 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Meeting August 18-22, the Executive 
Committee developed a five-year plan for the organization, 
placing major emphasis on these six points: 

(1) Strengthening the core services of the AEA. 

(2) Increasing the professionalization of the field of 
adult education. 

(3) Strengthening of relationships among organizations 
on local, state, regional, and national levels. 

(4) Extending knowledge about adult education. 

(5) Increasing public understanding of adult education 
and support for it. 

(6) Encouraging the innovation and refinement of spe- 
cialized institutions and subject areas in adult educa- 
tion. 

Specific proposals were agreed upon for implementing 
these goals, pending the availability of funds .... 

The Executive Committee at its meeting also recommended 
an amendment to the AEA Constitution providing for the 
separation of the office of Secretary-Treasurer into two 
separate offices ... .dAnad hoc committee to receive in- 
formation on national conference sites for 1959 and 1960 
was established by the Executive Committee, and invita- 
tions will be welcomed from local adult education groups. 
- « « A handbook systematizing information on the struc- 
ture and government of AEA Committees, Commissions, and 
Sections was adopted by the Executive Committee, and will 
be distributed shortly. 


CNO. Ten Checkpoints for Better Booklets, prepared by the 
Evaluation of Material Committee of CNO, is now avail- 
able through the Council office and the AEA. The 28-page 
illustrated booklet presents practical help for evaluat- 
ing present publications and developing new ones. Single 
copies are 60¢; two copies, $1.00; 3-24 copies, 40¢ each. 


NAPSAE. Public School Adult Education: A Guide for Ad- 
ministrators and Teachers is off the press. Eleven chap- 
ters by national leaders in adult education present every 


facet of public school adult education from curriculum 
and supervision to student counseling and community ad- 
visory committees. A single copy of the guide is $3.90. 
Discounts are available on quantity orders (2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33-1/3%). 


FIELD DEVELOPMENT. A grant of $200.00 has been given by 
the Field Development Department to the Massachusetts 
Adult Education ASSociation for general support and 
Strengthening of itsS program .. . Representatives of 
22 organiaztions met in Santa Barbara, July 23-28, to wind 
up the activities of the California Field Development 
Project and to work out plans for follow-up activities 
of the California State Committee on Adult Education. 


PUBLICATIONS. Released this month are Leader' igest 35— 
Variations on Persistent Themes (see back cove.) and The 
Fact-Finding Conference: What It Is, When to Use It, How to 
Plan and Conduct It. The latter is by Warren H. Schmidt and 
Richard Beckhard, and is $1.00 a copy (5-24 copies, 65c 
each; 25 or more copies, 50c each) .. . . John Walker 
Powell's Learning Comes of Age, which Association Press is 
publishing for the AEA, will be off the Press November 1 
- - « « Three new Leadership Pamphlets will also be released 
next month. Oo 
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In the face of massive rejections of 
democratic ideals, both here and 
abroad, it becomes almost a matter 
of survival for us to master... 


THE ARTS OF 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


BY KENNETH D. BENNE 


As in the case of all other arts, the 
art of democracy draws its meaning 
from two sources. One source is a 
vision of perfection. In the fine arts, 
this vision is one of beauty and sig- 
nificant order. In democratic living, 
the vision is one of right human rela- 
tionships, the vision of a social order 
built by free and equal men and 
women for the nurture and growth 
of free and equal men and women. 

The other source of meaning in an 
art is derived from the materials to 
be shaped and built by the artists. 
The material never fits the form of 
beauty which the artist seeks to em- 
body in it. The materials are never 
merely formless. They are in part 
already differently formed and so 
recalcitrant — resistant to the form 
the artist would realize in them. 

It is in the process of reconciling 
his vision to the challenge of his 
refractory materials that the skills, 
the strategies, the arts and wiles of 


KENNETH D. BENNE is Theo- 
dore W. Berenson Professor of 
Human Relations and _ Director, 
Human Relations Center, Boston 
University. He is the current presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A. The material 
presented here was originally given 
as a talk for the Boston University 
Founders’ Day Institute, March 13, 
1956. 


october, 1956 


the artist are called for and are 
defined. This is obviously true of 
the sculptor, the architect, the 
painter. 

It is, perhaps, more subtly but 
equally true in the art of democracy. 
The materials to be shaped in the 
processes of democracy are people, 
actual living individuals and strug- 
gling groups of people. They are 
sometimes formless, insofar as the 
vision of democratic perfection is 
concerned. But more often they are 
resistant and recalcitrant in part to 
the requirements of democratic liv- 
ing. Yet they are the materials which 
must somehow be formed to the 
demands of democracy, if there is 
to be democracy at all. 

Moreover, every person is an artist 
in shaping and reshaping the net- 
work of human relationships in 
which he lives. And in this process 
of shaping his society each person is 
both artist and material. Each person 
must shape and reshape himself and 
his group to the vision of democratic 
living, even as he tries to shape and 
reshape other persons and groups. 
Many of the failures of democratic 
artists occur when this simple but 
fundamental fact is forgotten. We 
too often seek to change others 
while holding ourselves apart from 
change. 


Finally, it is not people in general 
or human nature in general, which 
the artists of democracy must seek 
to reshape toward their vision of 
perfection. It is actual, concrete 
people in this contemporary histori- 
cal situation of ours which are our 
materials, 

One may write historical romances 
about more or less idyllic agricul- 
tural and pastoral periods of history. 
But the arts of democratic action 
must be defined and learned within 
our Own time and setting. They must 
be learned today and tomorrow in 
an atomic age, in an age of run-away 
cities and suburbs, in fragmented 
communities in which each group 
interest conflicts sharply at points 
with other group interests. And they 
must be learned in the presence of 
massive rejections of the democratic 
ideas and ideals, at home and abroad. 

It might be more pleasant to de- 
fine and learn our arts of democracy 
in a more placid, less recalcitrant 
period of history. But we can’t. We 
must behave democratically in our 
own historical situation. Our mate- 
rials are people, ourselves and oth- 
ers, trying to live in and through 
this age. As artists we can not neglect 
our materials if we are to produce 
any work of art, or to learn the skills 
which our artistry requires. 
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The arts of democracy, then, can 
not be defined apart from some 
vision of democratic perfection, or 
from an analysis of people as they 
are in our own age. The arts of 
democracy are defined by the proc- 
esses required to bring vision and 
reality nearer together than they 
now are. In discussing the arts of 
democracy intelligibly, we must be 
“idealistic” and “realistic” at one 
and the same time. At least, we must 
try to be so. 

Let me now clarify both the mean- 
ing I give to the vision of democratic 
perfection, and the outlines of my 
diagnosis of our contemporary 
human situation, complicated as 
these statements must be. For there 
is currently consensus on neither. 
(And I would be derelict to my 
democratic vision if I did not pre- 
pare and open my honest views to 
the rational criticism and attack of 
others.) 

By democracy I mean a society or 
group of any size which operates on 
the principle of consent. Men pre- 
scribe rules and adopt goals for 
their common action on the basis of 
decisions reached through free and 
uncoerced study and deliberation. It 
is not enough that men should regis- 
ter their uninformed judgments on 
questions and issues, In the process 
of making up their minds they 
should have access to all facts and 
opinions and arguments relevant to 
an issue and problem. Men are /eg- 
islators of authority at the same time 
they are subjects of the authority 
which they have collectively pre- 
scribed. 

This vision rests upon the assump- 
tion that a policy or decision is most 
valid when it incorporates relevant 
experience and thinking from alli 
men affected by the policy or deci- 
sion—and not when it embodies the 
thinking of any few men, divinely 
or self-appointed, whether on the 
basis of wealth or learning or any 
other claim to prestige or excellence. 

On any given issue the thinking of 
one humble or obscure man may be 
right, and all the sages and digni- 
taries may be in error. It is, there 
fore, necessary that all humble men 
be able and free to raise their voices 
and be heard in the process of public 
deliberation. 

But minority voices will not be 
heard over individual or group in- 
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terests, however well articulated or 
presented, unless men are free to 
express “error” as well as “truth”. 
When we don’t know what the 
“truth” is in some controverted area, 
how can we in advance label “error” 
and silence it without drying up our 
very sources of new truth? 

This means, further, that indi- 
vidual men and groups of men must 
be equal in their access to learning, 
equal in their opportunities for de- 
veloping whatever unique talents 
they may have, equal in their rights 
to listen and be heard in the unend- 
ing conversation through which men 
determine how to choose and to act 
as men—men who accept their hu- 
manity and strive to live neither as 
beasts nor as gods. 


the current situation 


And what of the larger human 
situation? It is one in which these 
values are imperfectly embodied. It 
is not a democratic situation, but one 
instead which is filled with tradi- 
tional institutions which reflect pri- 
marily authoritarian and aristocratic 
ideas of human relationships. And 
some of these institutions are power- 
ful in the lives of people, especially 
in the lives of young people grow- 
ing up. 

Families, businesses, factories, un- 
ions, schools, military organizations, 
and churches reflect in varying de- 
grees authoritarian ideas and ideals 
as well as democratic ones. People 
growing up do not drink in democ- 
racy through every psychological 
pore. They learn authoritarian ideas 
and practices along with democratic 
ones. And the resulting conflict is 
reflected in the character of each 
of us. 

Ours is also a situation in which 
it is increasingly difficult to build 
small democratic islands and let the 
rest of the world go by. People in 
Massachusetts are bound to people 
in Alabama, and less formally but 
nevertheless actually, to people in 
Thailand and Tibet, in Israel and 
Iraq. We can not be indifferent to 
what these people do, for our future 
as well as theirs is bound up with 
at least some of the things they de- 
cide to do today. And their future 
weal and woe are bound up in some 
of the decisions we are making 
today. Our collective problems are 
thus very large problems indeed. 


Moreover, they defy the comfort- 
able provincialism and isolationism 
which mark much of our traditional 
mentality. Our provincialism resists 
the effective advance of democratic 
ideas and ideals. 

Our traditional neighborhoods 
and communities have been frag- 
mented and disrupted by the growth 
of industrial and urban ways of 
living. All of us tend to be more 
identified with some special interest 
or fragment of the geographic com- 
munities in which we live than with 
the welfare of the community as a 
whole. 

In these conditions, common wel- 
fare tends to lose its meaning. It 
becomes a pious verbal mask which 
special interests put on to plead their 
case in the court of wayward and 
fickle public opinion. Actual com- 
mon interest must be created out of 
the conflict of special interests as 
their proponents learn to integrate 
special outlooks and interests and 
invent new common ways of con- 
trolling their environment. But the 
voices of those who would create 
new common viewpoints and inter- 
ests are frequently lost in the din of 
competing voices pleading for spe- 
cial interests and, what is more, mas- 
querading as common interests. 


what about the experts? 


Finally, knowledge is fragmented 
and unequally divided in our society 
today. Division of labor in our in- 
tellectual life has led to specializa- 
tion of learning. Experts abound. 
The knowledge we need to make 
intelligent decisions is specialized in 
many people and in many places. We 
need to use the experts, frequently 
more than we do, but where are the 
men who help to frame the common 
view in which expert opinions and 
knowledges can be used in balanced 
and non-distorting ways? Without 
such men, experts, because we need 
them, can become the rulers of men 
rather than their servants—and dan- 
gerous rulers because their points of 
view are limited and unbalanced be- 
cause of their very specializations. 

These, then, are some of the re- 
fractory human matet nm our situ- 


ation with which the «:tists of de- 
mocracy must deal and attempt to 
shape toward their ideal of demo- 
cratic perfection. 

What arts does this task require? 
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the first art 

The art of effective criticism as 
well as veneration of our traditions. 

Our traditions are the source of 
democratic ideals and attitudes and 
outlooks, True enough. But they are 
also the source of authoritarian and 
aristocratic ideals and attitudes and 
outlooks. How can we learn to criti- 
cize our traditions, which means 
criticizing ourselves as well as others 
—since our living traditions are 
within us—while still affirming the 
healthy and democratic parts of our 
traditions? This calls for art of a 
high order. 

When we have learned to speak of 
our authentic democratic traditions 
in the same piece and paragraph and 
breath in which we also criticize our 
traditions of second-class citizenship 
for some, of arbitrary and irresponsi- 
ble control of semi-public as well as 
public organizations, etc.—and when 
we learn to speak of both without 
defensiveness and oratory, we will 
have mastered the first art of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 


the second art 

The art of listening, really listen- 
ing, to opinions and attitudes and 
practices which are different from 
our own, This includes even those 
which are anathema to our inherited 
beliefs, and answering these in the 
light of the full human meaning of 
what we hear. 

This is as hard as it is necessary 
to do in our fragmented communi- 
ties and world. The other fellow’s 
view must make sense to him. We 
must credit him with this if we are to 
respect him as a person. And this 
means usually respecting his group 
or groups as well as himself. 

If his view makes sense to him, 
how does it? What needs, what 
aspirations, what traditions and what 
beliefs make his view sensible to him 
while it is so different from our 
own? Thus to entertain another’s 
view, to take his role in our com- 
munication, is not to accept it as our 
own. It is rather to invite him for 
the time to see our world through 
our eyes as we are willing to struggle 
to see his world through his eyes. 
Only when this is accomplished can 
we together accurately identify our 
common ground as well as our differ- 
ences and battle to good purpose to 
change each others’ views. 
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Many well-intentioned change- 
attempts toward greater democracy 
fail because the spearheads of the 
change are unable to listen to their 
opposition and learn from them. To 
advance democracy, we must learn 
the art of listening sympathetically 
and understandingly to the oppo- 
nents of democracy, even as we en- 
courage and demand the same re- 
spect from them. When we can, 
without gullibility and without anx- 
iety, state our Opponents’ views 
so that they agree, “Yes, that is 
what we are trying to say,” and 
when we can help the opponents to 
state our views in the same spirit, 
then this second art of democratic 
citizenship will have been mastered. 


the third art 


The art of dealing with conflict 
creatively and integratively. 

Many of us avoid conflict. Others 
of us join conflict and seek to pro- 
long it because of its drama and 
excitement or for other unacknowl- 
edged reasons. But some have 
learned neither to avoid nor need- 
lessly to precipitate and prolong con- 
flict, but rather to welcome it as an 
opportunity for growth and learn- 
ing all around. 

Nothing new or significant gets 
formulated or accomplished without 
conflict. For conflict opens up the 
deficiencies of the status quo as well 
as the partiality of its reformers’ 
views and makes it possible to invent 
new ways of thought and practice 
which avoid the difficulties and in- 
corporate at least some of the goods 
of both parties to the conflict. 

But this virtue of conflict will be 
realized only as men in conflict learn 
the complex art of creative bargain- 
ing, as Max Otto called it, or the art 
of integration of conflicting and par- 
tial interests and viewpoints, as Mary 
Follet called it. When we learn to 
welcome conflict which can be con- 
trolled toward new learning and 
growth for all, as Socrates did, per- 
haps we will have mastered this third 
art of democratic citizenship. 


the fourth art 


The art of evaluating the virtues 
and limitations of the expert, of ex- 
pert opinion and knowledge, and of 
using expertise rationally. 

When we are making policies or 
decisions, we know somehow that we 


may and should consult experts who 
know more about the questions 
under consideration than we do. And 
we frequently do one of two things 
in light of this knowledge. 

(1) We may deny the expert be- 
cause he threatens our autonomy and 
our freedom to decide. On this view 
our decision remains less informed 
and more ignorant than it need be. 

(2) We may turn the responsi- 
bility for decision over to the expert 
and depend primarily upon his direc- 
tion. This means we have denied the 
necessary part which our experience 
and our knowledge must play, as 
interwoven with expert opinion and 
knowledge. 

But neither rebellion nor surren- 
der is the answer. The expert because 
of his very specialization suffers 
from what Veblen called trained in- 
capacity. The celebrated man in the 
street (T. C. Mits) frequently knows 
better what the expert’s knowledge 
should mean in a total practical situ- 
ation than the expert himself can 
possibly know. 

How can the practical judgment 
be fused with the judgment of the 
specialist? This is a major problem 
of democratic deliberation at all lev- 
els of society and of government 
today. When we have learned to use 
expert knowledge—and I enter a 
special plea here for wider use of 
expertise in the social sciences—for 
the psychological, psychiatric, an- 
thropological, sociological sciences 
of man, without self-defeating feel- 
ings of rebellion or of surrender, 
then we will have mastered this 
fourth art of democratic citizenship. 


the fifth art 

The art of evaluating objectively 
the results in practice of decisions 
formed in the heat of controversy 
and conflict. 

Frequently, a policy we have 
fought for becomes our baby and we 
defend it against reason even when 
there is evidence that it is failing to 
meet, in practice, the objectives it 
was designed to serve. Its opponents 
similarly refuse to examine its vir- 
tues in practice. This delays the re- 
making of policies in the light of 
evidence and experience, a flexibility 
which democracies require and 
which is one of their fundamental 
boasts against the rigidities of dic- 
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Some suggestions 
for im proving 
the tenuous 

and sometimes 


com plicated we 


SUPER 


Relationships Between Agencies 


BY LESLIE THIS 


Any day now we expect to receive 
a brochure from the ‘‘Super-Collosal 
Agency Co-ordinating Co-ordinating 
Agencies who are Co-ordinating 
Agencies”. 

John W. Herring, in his article 
“Creative Board Leadership” (Adult 
Leadership, September, 1953) esti- 
mated that from 50,000 to 75,000 
meetings are conducted daily in 
America and that there is an organ- 
ized group for every 100 Americans. 
That adds up to the startling total 
of 15,000,000 organizations! 

Everyone is familiar with the ad- 
ministrator who dashes from meet- 
ing to meeting. He tries to confer 


“During all my professional 
life,” says LESLIE THIS, Assistant 
Training Director, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, “I've heard inter- 
agency relationships mentioned 
with the same reverence, awe, mys- 
tery, and softened eyes accorded 
motherhood, grandma's biscuits, 
and pot-bellied stoves. Everybody 
mentioned it—no one tried to anal- 
yze. I decided to have a peek.” 
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with all groups. He worries because 
there are so many organizations he 
can’t know. He complains about the 
lack of hours in a day, throws up 
his hands in a frustrated gesture 
when he talks about agency relation- 
ships, and uses his desk mainly as a 
home-base which he tags between 
agency sorties. 

It is not only administrators who 
are disturbed about the state of inter- 
agency relationships. Nearly every- 
body concerned complains. Unfor- 
tunately, that is about as far as it 
goes. Despite the fact that the prob- 
lem is always with us, very little 
appears about it in the literature of 
the field. Most of what has been 
written describes, surveys, or ana- 
lyzes the problem. It does not offer 
the administrator any solution, or 
question whether such relationships 
are productive and desirable, or de- 
velop criteria for such determination. 

Here we are attempting a solution 
—probably over-simplified, but at 
least an effort to help the admin- 
istrator find his way through the 
wilderness of agency relationships. 


We would begin with a simple 
maxim: you can’t have an agency re- 
lationship with all agencies, Recog- 
nition and acceptance of this would 
in itself reduce agency administra- 
tors’ annual aspirin consumption by 
at least 100,000 boxes. 

The question then poses itself: 
“Out of this vast array of organiza- 
tions, with which ones is it most de- 
sirable for my agency to invest avail- 
able funds, personnel, and time?” 

A number of considerations must 
be weighed before attempting to an- 
swer this question. Let us examine 
some of the major ones. 

What is an inter-agency relation- 
ship? We can answer simply that it 
is a contact or communication be- 
tween two agencies. This very defini- 
tion often confuses us, Obviously, 
such a contact or communication may 
be casual or intense. Too often 
agency heads conclude that because 
they have had an agency contact they 
must nurture and continue that rela- 
tionship—that the relationship itself 
is something that must be maintained 
and pampered. 
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No one questions that a number of 
inter-relationships are desirable and 
necessary for an organization. Such 
relationships may be as elementary 
as, “We want something from X 
agency”. Or, “We believe we have 
something we can share with agency 
Y to their advantage”. 

Another reason agency relation- 
ships are desirable is well expressed 
by Stanley P. Davies in his paper 
“Co-ordinating the Efforts of Agen- 
cies Serving the Physically Handi- 
capped”’.* 

“However great the usefulness of 
specialization,” says Mr. Davies, 
“without integration it can reach a 
point of diminishing returns. Spe- 
cialization tends to grow inward 
rather than outward, to separate 
from within into smaller and more 
intensive specialties.” 

This is indeed the day of special- 
ists. How well this is accepted by the 
public is illustrated by the neighbor 
of a mother whose son was in the 
Navy. When the mother informed 
the neighbor that her son was now a 
Naval surgeon, her only reaction 
was, “My, how they do specialize 
these days!” 


four kinds 
of agency relationship 


Agency relationships can be im- 
portant in many phases of an agen- 
cy’s life. However, the primary con- 
sideration must usually be, ““What is 
the purpose and service of my or- 
ganization, and what agency rela- 
tionships will materially help in ac- 
complishing them?” 

With this as a premise, we can 
divide agency relationships into four 
categories. Their importance, as they 
relate to agency purpose and service, 
diminishes as they descend in the 
listing. 

Relationships i» which an 
agency enters into working 
agreements witli vibe agen 
cies. 

This might include such activities 
as co-ordination of services, defini- 
tion or allocation of a field of serv- 
ice, joint use of facilities and per- 
sonnel, co-operative or supplemen- 


* Proceedings, National Conference of 
Social Work, 1941. p. 464 
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tary services. The relationship be- 
tween a family service agency and a 
child guidance clinic would be an 
example. Usually these relationships 
are fairly formal and involve con- 
tractual or working agreements, ver- 
bal or written. 


2. Relationships involving more 
generalized service or field 
planning. 


In this category might be included 
infrequent consultation, referral, in- 
formation, similar field interest, use- 
ful contacts. Or it might include 
such occasional specific use as draw- 
ing upon an agency constituency for 
class members. A department of pub- 
lic assistance and a visiting nurse 
association participating in a com- 
munity survey of health problems is 
an example. 


3. Relationships involving profes- 
sional contacts. 


In this grouping are technical field 
or skill interests; broad field inter- 
est; research; clearing house trends, 
information, and _ techniques in 
major fields; and general program 
promotion. An example would be an 
agency’s IBM operator's member- 
ship in a local IBM operators club. 

Such relationships usually are 
given over to professional member- 
ship, research, new techniques, in- 
creased efficiency, etc. While these 
are items of great interest to an 
agency, they are held either to be the 
proper responsibility of individual 
staff members, or where the agency 
itself is concerned, are not directly 
related to agency purposes or service. 

We realize these are sometimes 
difficult to categorize. Whether or 
not they are a primary concern of an 
organization depends upon that 
agency’s standards or lack of stand- 
ards, the need for encouraging 
standards of efficiency, knowledge, 
etc. Normally we feel they belong in 
this category. 


4, Relationships for very general 
public relations or public in- 
formation purposes. 


By far the majority of organiza- 
tions, viewed from any one agency’s 
purpose and program, fall into this 
category. Obviously time, funds, op- 
portunity, and anticipated return 


must be the guiding factors here. 
All of us would like every Ameri- 
can to know about our organization 
and support it. Since this is impossi- 
ble, we maintain contacts with such 
agencies as we can, within the 
limitations noted earlier, because 
through them we can reach special 
segments of the general public. 
These relationships will range from 
infrequently mailing literature to 
agencies known only by name, to re- 
lationships of some intensity. 

Sometimes we may have an inten- 
sive relationship with an agency for 
a brief period or for a special pro- 
ject—as when Red Cross makes a 
first aid station available to a county 
fair organization. 

Of course, agency relationships are 
fluid, and may move from one to an- 
other of any of the above four cate- 
gories. 


not all agency 
relationships are good 


It may be well to discuss some 
common agency relationships moti- 
vations that are negative. Too fre- 
quently Agency A establishes a rela- 
tionship with Agency B in order to 
slough off on Agency B a problem or 
load that Agency A does not feel 
belongs to it. Frequently it does not 
belong to Agency B either. 

Another misuse of an agency rela- 
tionship occurs when Agency A uses 
the “Get out of my hair” approach. 
Usually Agency B is a smaller agency 
and offers assistance to, or expresses 
a desire to cooperate with, Agency 
A. Agency A is annoyed, puts on a 
pious look, and says, “Dear Brother 
Agency B, there is a very real need 
for someone to darn old socks do- 
nated to the Siberian raisers of wolf 
hounds. If you would do this job 
you would be performing a real serv- 
ice to the community.” So Agency B 
darns worn out socks until the pile 
grows so big in their small quarters 
that all the darners are smothered 
and never bother Agency A again. 

Then there is the relationship 
based on personal acquaintance. The 
head of Agency A went to old 
Siwash with the head of Agency B. 
They continue their friendship, and 
soon the two agencies have all sorts 
of working relationships that make 
no sense to anyone and perform no 
useful purpose—but do enable the 
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two administrators to have a jolly 
social time together. 

We will not discuss certain other 
aspects of agency relationships, such 
as the direct products and by-prod- 
ucts evolving from desirable agency 
relationships, the common blocks to 
inter-agency relationships, and the 
factors that make for good agency 
relationships. These are the phases of 
agency relationships that are usually 
discussed in the literature and have 
been fairly well covered. 

There is one phase of agency rela- 
tionship frequently misunderstood: 
who in the organization shall be re- 
sponsible for maintaining the rela- 
tionship? It is well to remember that 
some agency relationships, commit- 
ting the agency to a course of action, 
expenditure of funds, staff services 
and time, etc., are the province of 
the agency administrator. These re- 
lationships are more or less formal, 
and relate to the agency’s function, 
position, and role in the community. 

On the other hand, many agency 
relationships can best be carried on 
by board and committee members, 
while some fall naturally to the 
worker level and do not demand the 
formal attention of the organization. 

Those at the worker level may 
relate to the interest groups in the 
worker's personal life. “I just met 
with the ‘Daughters of Accredited 
Linoleum Cutters’ and I think 
they’re a swell group. They asked 
where I worked and seemed so inter- 
ested, I think we should belong, and 
will the organization please pay my 
dues?” Normally it is not difficult 
to evaluate this type of worker- 
agency relationship. 

Of a different mature are those 
worker-agency relationships that rise 
out of the agency's work, but are not 
of such a nature to require formal 
status or cognizance. For instance, a 
case-worker may work closely with 
a Sunday School class. The class will 
buy eye-glasses for servicemen’s 
children of that denomination. In a 
large agency such relationships may 
be legion. They are entirely proper 
and desirable, but are not the kind of 
which you make formal inter-agency 
contacts, relationships, or agree- 
ments. 

It is interesting that these relation- 
ships may move into the category of 
a formal relationship in a smaller 
organization. For instance, if the 


agency has only one paid worker, 
then such contacts tend to become 
more formalized; a pattern of mu- 
tual assistance tends to be estab- 
lished. As the agency increases in 
size and adds staff, such relationships 
become more casual and more dis- 
tantly removed from the formal 
classification. 


questions to ask ourselves 


We have established that there are 
many organizations with which a 
relationship is possible for any one 
organization. We have also estab- 
lished that any agency and agency 
administrator has definite limitations 
on the amount of personal time, 
staff and staff time, and funds that 
can be used for these inter-agency 
relationships. We have discussed 
some general facts about agency rela- 
tionships. It is now time to consider 
the question: “What criteria should 
we use in determining the organiza- 
tions with which we maintain a fairly 
close, formal, intensive, and _pro- 
longed inter-agency relationship?” 

We would suggest the following: 

1. Review your agency’s primary 
purpose and services. Often we think 
we know them, and upon careful 
study, find to our amazement that 
we have been carried away by minor 
interests and projects. 

2. Which of these many agencies 
can probably be most productive to 
your agency in furthering its purpose 
and service? Be objective and try to 
rate the agencies and organizations. 
If the list is too long you will at least 
have some guide in determining 
where to concentrate your efforts. 

3. Is there any kind of specific help 
your agency needs: delineation of 
field of service, technical service or 
assistance, improvement of stand- 
ards, public relations, wider public 
information, written agreements on 
intake policy? 

4, What can your agency offer to 
another one that will materially as- 
sist that agency? Agency relation- 
ships should work on a two-way 
stretch. It is reasonable for us to 
expect something from another 
agency. But at the same time we need 
to offer our services and facilities. 

5. What is the maximum amount 
of funds, agency personnel time, and 
agency time that we can devote to 
inter-agency relationships? It might 
be helpful to consider this question 


worker by worker, and assign a block 
of time monthly for this purpose. 
We know of no rule of thumb to go 
by—too much depends on individual 
agency needs, interests, and com- 
munity agency structure. You may 
find yourself being arbitrary, but 
don’t let that unduly disturb you. 
Adjustments can be made later. 

6. Try to assign inter-agency rela- 
tionships primarily on the basis of 
logic and efficiency. Some, the ad- 
ministrator must handle. Others can 
best be done by lower staff echelons. 
You wouldn’t assign the responsibil- 
ity for a cooperative agreement with 
an agency involving a sizeable ex- 
penditure of funds over a long 
period of time to a field worker. It is 
also well to carefully scrutinize the 
abilities of your board and com- 
mittee members. It is helpful to 
know on which community agency 
boards or groups they are active. 
They have a real contribution to 
make and should assume some of the 
inter-agency relationship contacts. 

In making assignments, an indi- 
vidual’s personal interest or skills 
should be considered. Anyone works 
better when working with someone 
he likes—or with something he is 
interested in. It is also well to know 
if any member has personal friends 
in the organizations. Friendship is 
still a useful tool and device. 

7. We would suggest that all 
inter-agency relationships be evalu- 
ated periodically—at least annually. 
This indicates that such relationships 
are flexible. Occasionally one needs 
to ask, “Is this relationship still 
worth while and productive?” Too 
often we assume that once we have 
an agency relationship it is meant to 
endure like chewing gum on a movie 
seat. Our programs change, the 
programs of other organizations 
change; personnel and _ interests 
change. Some inter-agency relation- 
ships will be based on a one-time 
cooperative project basis. 

These suggestions, of course, 
won't enable you to solve all agency 
relationship problems. They won’t 
eliminate your spending much time 
and energy running to meetings. 
However, they will reduce running 
around without purpose. And you'll 
find traffic dodging and quick across- 
town luncheon meetings more fun 
and more productive when they’re 
related to an objective. ome 


adult leadership 
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next month's workshop: 


MAKING LEADERSHIP 
FIT YOUR PROGRAM 


A. A. Liveright, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, tells 


@ How to look at your program 
so that you can determine what is the 
appropriate leadership style. 


@ The two major leadership styles 
and where they should be used. 


october, 1956 


USING TELEVISION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


introduction 

This Workshop has been prepared with the prac- 
titioners in mind—the people in public and private 
organizations who are now attempting to educate adults 
via TV or who are considering the use of this medium. 

First, we felt that many people (including the edi- 
tors) need a simple, factual orientation to the oppor- 
tunities and resources available through both educa- 
tional and commercial channels for the presentation of 
educational programs by public service agencies. Our 
first two articles, “Educational Television Today” and 
“500 New Outlets for AE”, supplemented by “ETV 
Information and Services” and “An ETV Bibliography” 
(in the Resources section), are intended to meet this need. 

Second, since education is more than the dissemina- 
tion of facts or ideas, but involves two-way communica- 
tion between the source of instruction and its recipients, 
we thought that an adult educator familiar with educa- 
tional TV might state a number of generally accepted 
principles of adult teaching and learning and suggest 
the consequences they entail for educational TV pro- 
graming. This Malcolm Knowles has done in “Learning 
by TV”. 

Third, since educationally-minded people generally 
have more zeal than artistry when working with a vivid 
and dramatic medium like TV, we thought that a 
competent TV producer might point out some common 
blunders made by non-professionals in using the medium 
and provide some counsel regarding principles of effec- 
tive programing that educators should take into account. 
Lynn Poole obliged with his article, “Educate While 
Entertaining”. 

Finally, we thought that a couple of illuminating 
descriptions of successful educational TV programs 
ought to be included. “Teleclinic for Program Planners” 
and ‘“Teaching with TV” seemed to fill the bill nicely. 

Omitted from consideration in this Workshop are 
such important matters as the community organizational 
and financial problems of educational TV enterprises. 
When space is limited hard choices must be made. 

We are much indebted to the individuals and organ- 
izations who contributed articles and resource informa- 
tion for this issue. In addition, we want to acknowledge 
the helpful counsel of a number of people whose names 
do not appear as authors, particularly Lois McCarthy, 
Executive Secretary of the AEA’s Council of National 
Organizations and the members of CNO’s Television 
Committee: Wendell Williams of Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex.; and Richard B. Hull, Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Adult education is finding a champion in educa- 
tional television—and ETV is depending greatly on the 
many community organizations involved in this impor- 
tant and growing field of adult education. A survey 
made by the Educational Television and Radio Center 
indicates that the resources of educational television— 
both at local and national levels—have been thrown 
wide open to adult education and to groups involved in 
this field. The bulk of the programs telecast by ETV are 
aimed at adults. 

Because of the growing need for vital statistics on 
programing at the local level, the Center asked 19* of 
its 21 affiliated stations now on the air to summarize 
programing during a one-week period in the spring. 

During the seven-day period the stations telecast a 
total of 468 program hours. Programs directed at adult 
and family audiences totaled some 349 hours or approx- 
imately 75% of total broadcast time. (The term “fam- 
ily audiences” means that a program in this category 
would be beneficial to both adults and youth.) Of the 
349 program hours directed at adult and family audi- 
ences, 281/, were formal, instructional telecourses for 
credit (mainly college). 


ETV in the community 


Names of 51 community organizations were linked 
with a like number of programs during the week-long 
period. (Community here is intended to include pro- 
fessional, civic, and governmental organizations on 
local, state, and national levels. Formal educational 
institutions are not included.) It was not learned how 
many organizations actually sponsored programs—but 
the term “linked” is used to indicate that the organiza- 
tions had something to do with the program, as a par- 


*KETA in Oklahoma, the twentieth station, joined the network 
as the survey was being made. 


VIRGINIA STEIN and WILLIAM A. HARPER are both 
on the staff of the Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mrs. Stein works in the field of 
community organization relations. Mr. Harper is Direc- 
tor of Information Services for the Center. 
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ticipant, a sponsor, or as the source of the program. 

We shall use five prescribed categories to indicate 
the types of programs telecast under organization par- 
ticipation. The categories include: (1) Interpretation, 
under agency or inter-agency participation, of commu- 
nity problems and resources; (2) Programs involving 
community organization on special subjects, such as 
health, international affairs, child-rearing, etc.; (3) Prac- 
tical “how-to-do-it” programs involving community or- 
ganizations; (4) “Enrichment” programs in the arts 
and sciences in cultural areas in which community 
groups participate; and (5) Miscellaneous. (A sixth 
category, systematic instruction in an area of knowledge 
or skill, will be treated in another section of this report.) 
Here is the breakdown on the five categories: 

Twelve Programs involved interpretation of com- 
munity problems and resources. 

Seven Programs involved special subjects such as 
health, international affairs, etc. 

Ten Programs were of the practical, “how-to-do-it” 
type. 

Eighteen Programs were of the “enrichment” va- 
riety. 

Four Programs were classified under miscellaneous. 
These included a special anniversary program of the 
Women’s International League of St. Louis over KETC; 
a program called “Forty and Eighty Degrees” in science 
with participation by an industrial firm; a compilation 
by the Adult Education Council of Greater Chicago of 
a calendar of events for WTTW sign-off; and a similar 
series called “Detroit Almanac” with participation by 
the Detroit Historical Museum over WTVS. 

Listed by stations on the opposite page are some 
programs involving participation by community groups 
telecast during the one-week listening period. 

It should be pointed out that this list of programs 
and participating groups is given only as a sample of 
what community groups are doing on educational tele- 
vision. Some stations give only the titles of programs 
on their logs so undoubtedly some programs involving 
community groups are missing in this list. 

Many of the programs involving community groups 
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are continuing series. Probably one of the best examples 
of this pattern is the series entitled “Chicago Dynamic” 
telecast by WTTW in Chicago. The show alternates 
each Wednesday with a series called “Roads to Renewal”. 
Both series involve community problems, such as plan- 
ning, housing, development, neighborhood conservation, 
and code enforcement. 


“We've had some interesting reactions to ‘Chicago 
Dynamic’ and to ‘Roads to Renewal’,” says Joan Kohn 
of the WTTW public relations department. “Many 
viewers have commented that the shows are giving them 
a much higher opinion of city officials. Many agencies 
have organized viewing groups for particular shows.” 

©. < c Z 

In the category of programs iny olving community 


A ONE WEEK SAMPLING 


KCTS (Seattle) 
“Close-Up For Citizens” —League of Women Voters 
“Safe Boating”’—Seattle Power Squadron 


“The Museum Explores”-—Washington State Mu- 
seum 


KETC (St. Louis) 


“What To Do”—A film by the American Medical 
Society 

“Special Program in Gardening”—St. Louis Garden 
Club 

“Looking Ahead at Business—Purchasing Agents 
Association, St. Louis 

“Armchair Ambassadors”—St. 
Word Affairs 

“Your Civil Liberties’”—St. 
Committee 

“Neighbors Talk”—St. Louis Council on Housing 
and Community Planning 

“Book Mark’’—St. Louis Public Library 


KQED (San Francisco) 


“Current Issue’—Literary Executives of Central 
California 

“With These Weapons”—Local health agencies 

“Hop, Skip and Dance”—Petaluma Dance Club 

“Tempest in a Test Tube’—California Research 
Corporation of ESSO 


KRMA-TV (Denver) 


“Denver Yesterdays’——-Denver Public Library 

“March of Medicine”’—film sponsored by Denver 
Medical Society 

“What Do You Think’’—a series in human relations 
sponsored by the Denver Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B’rith 

“Your home—Warming 
Guilding Trades Council 


KUON.-TY (Lincoln, Nebr.) 


““Madame Chairman’’—Lincoln’s combined women’s 
groups of timely problems 

“Yesterday in Nebraska”—Nebraska Historical Soci- 
ety 

“Let’s Have Fun”—Lincoln Junior League 


WCET (Cincinnati) 


“Academy of Medicine Presents” 
Medicine 


Louis Council on 


Civil Liberties 


Louis 


With Steam’—Denver 


-Academy of 


WGBH—TV (Boston) 


“Adventures in Art’”—Museum of Fine Arts 


october, 1956 


“Museum Open House’’—Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts 

“Images”—Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

“Discovery”—Massachusetts Audubon Society and 


Children’s Museum of Jamaica Plain 


WHA-TV (Madison, Wisc.) 


“TV Museum”—Wisconsin Historical Society 


WKAR-TV (East Lansing, Mich.) 


“State Police’—The State Police reports 

“Conservation” — Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment 

“Museum Visit”—Michigan Historical Museum 


WOSU-TV (Columbus) 


“Agribus’—Ohio State Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice 
WQED (Pittsburgh) 


“Federal Focus’”—Veterans Administration 
“Safety Afloat”—Fire Chief’s Association 
“Friends of the Land”—Conservation Organization 


WTIQ-WBIQ (Alabama State Network) 


“Arts of a Century”—Birmingham American Associ- 
ation University Women 


WTTW (Chicago) 


“Chicago Sunday Evening Club Presents’”—Sunday 
Evening Club 

“Story Time”—Chicago Public Library 

“World Spotlight’—Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations 

“Calendar of Events’—-Adult Education Council 

“Explorimeter”—Adler Panetarium 

“Chicago Dynamic”—Community Planning Group 

“Time for Religion” —Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago 

“Ticker Tape”—Central States Investment Bankers 

“Chicago Symphony Scrapbook” — Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


WTVS (Detroit) 


“Detroit Heritage”—Detroit Historical Museum 

“Detroit Almanac”—Detroit Historical Museum 

“Be Your Best Self” (for teenagers)—Detroit Pub- 
lic Library 

“Books in Action”—Detroit Public Library 

“The Living Record”—Detroit Institute of Arts 

“TV History of Arts”—Detroit Institute of Arts 

“Window to the Past”—Henry Ford Museum 
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organizations on special subjects, WITTW’'s “World 
Spotlight” bears mentioning. Guest experts on various 
world problems discuss the background of these prob- 
lems and possible solutions. As a result of the series, 
the Council has gained new members and has had con- 
sistent requests for pamphlets offering additional infor- 
mation on given subjects. 

In an important effort to involve community groups 
in educational television, WQED in Pittsburgh last year 
conducted a workshop for citizens in how to use educa- 
tional TV. The program was sponsored by Pittsburgh’s 
Junior League and participants included more than 50 
men and women representing a cross section of educa- 
tional, cultural, service, civic, and government groups 
from the ten-country area served by WQED. 

Community groups in St. Louis have made out- 
standing contributions to educational television. The 
St. Louis Civil Liberties Committee offered on alternate 
Fridays a series called “Your Civil Liberties”. The Citi- 
zens’ Council on Housing and Community Planning 
offered a discussion series on housing and community 
planning. Probing discussions of local political issues for 
1956 were offered by the Civic Activities Committee of 
St. Louis. 

WKNO-TV of Memphis, though not in the air at 
this writing, is receiving major support for its children’s 
programing from the Junior League of Memphis. The 
women’s organization has actually given financial sup- 
port to this important slice of WKNO’s programing. 

These examples and the sampling for the week sur- 
veyed by the Center should give a clear picture of the 
extent to which the nation’s educational television sta- 
tions depend on community groups, not only for 
support, but for programing. 


more than random offerings 


As was pointed out before, stations devoted 28 
hours during the week surveyed by the Center to formal, 
systematic instruction in 23 different subjects. The sub- 
jects covered included U.S. History, Spanish, English 
Composition, General Science, Economic Geography, 
American Politics, Biology, College Mathematics, Con- 
versational French, High School Chemistry, Intermediate 
Algebra, Modern Prose and Poetry, Anthropology, Par- 
liamentary Law, Psychology, Speech, Sociology, Work 
Simplification, Accounting, Education, Finance, Art, 
and Music. ' 

One of the most significant telecourse schedules 
(included in the above statistics for the week) is 
WQED's (Pittsburgh) Adult School of the Air. This 
school is designed for adults who for one reason or 
another did not get an opportunity to complete their 
high school work. Five courses were being offered dur- 
ing the week surveyed, making up the spring semester's 
schedule. Subjects included History, Spanish, English 
Composition, Science, and Economic Geography. A total 
of 538 persons were enrolled in the School of the Air. 

More than 3,000 persons were enrolled in the 28!/, 
hours of telecourses, according to our survey, but judg- 
ing from reports by station officials this does not in any 
way indicate the number of persons who took advantage 
of this kind of programing. 

For example, there were a total of 227 students in 
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the Cincinnati public schools who regularly watched 
the WCET High School Chemistry Lectures. However, 
the science supervisor, Kenneth Vordenberg, said that 
up to 500 students watched as much as two-thirds of the 
lectures. 

And the same story is true elsewhere. Most of the 
stations offering telecourses report that many persons 
watch and participate in the telecourses, but do not 
enroll either for credit or non-credit. 

A different kind of telecourse is being planned by 
the new station, WKNO-TV of Memphis. It will aim a 
basic reading and writing course at an estimated 50,000 
illiterates in the Memphis area. A special teacher and 
study guide is being planned for the course. 


the role of NET 


National Educational Television, a service of the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, is also play- 
ing an important role in adult education via television. 
The Center supplies programs on film and kinescope in 
the arts, sciences, and in public affairs. These, along with 
programs for children and youth, take up about 25 per 
cent of station programing time. (Bulk of programing 
is aimed at adult groups, though careful attention is 
given to the development and distribution of good 
children’s programs.) 

National Educational Television programs fall into 
a wide range of categories. Community organizations at 
the national level are giving increasing attention to 
possible participation in Center programing, since the 
national program service organization is striving con- 
stantly to develop and distribute programs on vital 
issues. 

The Center, for example, this spring developed and 
distributed two series, ‘Hats in the Ring” and “Prelude 
to the Presidency,” on the steps leading to presidential 
nominations in tune with the election year. One series 
features political scientist Dr. Malcolm Moos of Johns 
Hopkins University as well as some of the best available 
audio-visual materials on past political conventions, A 
third series, “American Politics,” provides a study in the 
theory of politics. 

Through its Extended Services Plan, whereby pro- 
grams can be made available to educational institutions 
for sponsorship over commercial stations in areas where 
there are no educational stations, the Center is able to 
work more and more closely with community groups. 

Already, for example, the League of Women Voters 
has lent its support to use of the series on presidential 
nominations over KNXT in Los Angeles. The University 
of California is handling arrangements for the telecast, 
with support from the League. The League also promotes 
viewing of the political series through its chapters in 
ETV communities. 

The Junior League is considering the possibility of 
supporting the release of a Center children’s series over 
commercial stations. 

These are some of the ways, then, in which educa- 
tional television is serving adult education both at the 
local and national level. Certainly this report does not 
pretend to give a comprehensive account of adult educa- 
tion and educational TV—but it should provide insight 
into this new medium for adult education. © o 
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Here are your TV facilities, commercial 
and non-commercial—with ti ps to your 
or ganization about makin g effective use O f 
them for adult education programing. 

Cc 7 


BY RALPH STEETLE 


Nearly 500 television stations are transmitting pro- 
grams to three out of four homes in the United States. 
Make no mistake about it, television is one of the great- 
est influences for adult education in our history. It is 
influencing our purchases, our votes, and our conversa- 
tion. Rather, the programs of television are affecting us, 
for TV itself is neutral. As an adult educator, how do 
you go about using these facilities for your purposes? 


PART ONE: COMMERCIAL CHANNELS 


Start out with the realization that your organization 
or institution must have clearly in mind the purpose to be 
achieved by its TV program or series. If this sounds 
elementary, consider the tired program director of a 
commercial station who has just had his 87th request for 
time on the air, unaccompanied by a clear statement of 
what the time will be used to accomplish. 

Ideally, your purpose would be couched in terms of 
some need of a portion of the station’s viewing audience, 
Organizations do require time on television for public 
relations purposes, but your public relations might well 
be a by-product of an effective program designed to help 
someone else. Make your purpose specific enough to be 
capable of accomplishment. A series devoted to the prob- 
lems of the aging population ought to focus on leisure 
activities, or health problems, for example. 


have you got enough money? 


When you are sure you know what you hope to do, 
it is time to ask yourself another question. Do you have 


As Executive Director of the Joint Council on Educational 
Television, RALPH STEETLE plays a key role in efforts 
to protect and activate the 258 TV channels reserved for 
educational use. 
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budget for the costs of the program? Although public 
service time is free, there are other expenses involved in 
the planning and production of television programs. 
Your organization must be prepared to meet these costs. 
Examples: Acquisition and preparation of supplemen- 
tary visual materials. 

When selecting the people who will represent your 
group on the air, be sure that these people accept the 
responsibility for rehearsal and appearance. It is embar- 
rassing for your organization and detrimental to the 
establishment of good relationships with the station if 
after a series of programs has been planned the person 
required is not available. 


who's your program coordinator? 


It will be desirable for the organization to have one 
person to act as a program coordinator. Ideally, this 
person should be familiar with your particular field and 
also with the possibilities and limitations of the televi- 
sion medium. He can make the initial contacts with the 
station, assemble needed materials, insure the presence 
of the performers on time, and attend to the other aspects 
of the program. Some organizations employ full or part 
time television coordinators. Your adult education 
organization is fortunate indeed if you have secured 
someone with these skills in your community. 

As a program planner for your group, you may not 
be a specialist in television. But as David Stewart of the 
JCET staff points out, it will be to your advantage and 
the benefit of those most directly connected with your 
production to learn some of the basic principles of tech- 
nical television procedure and nomenclature. By under- 
standing the advantages and limitations peculiar to 
television you increase the chances for securing better 
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program quality. This is to the advantage of the viewers 
and the station and your group. 


the heart of the thing 


Here we come to the heart of effective programing 
over a commercial station’s facilities. There must be built 
a cooperative relationship between your group and the 
station. This relationship will be based on a mutual 
understanding of the work and problems of each party. 

You will not get very far in influencing your local 
station if you open your conversation with the manager 
or program director by saying, “I understand that 
KX XX is required by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to devote a certain percentage of its time to adult 
education. I want some time on the station.” 

In the first place, there is no such specific requirement 
in the law. Although all television stations are licensed in 
the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” the FCC 
expects each licensee to determine what is in the public 
interest for his own community. True, at the end of three 
years when a station requests renewal of its license to 
operate, the Commission does examine a “composite 
week” to determine the amount of time devoted to 
religion, public discussion, and education. A television 
station with a low score in these categories may be 
required to explain its deficiencies. But regardless of this, 
you will secure assistance from a station more readily if 
you seek program time rather than demand it. 

The local station in your city wants to do a good 
job of serving its community. If you have programs to 
offer that are significant, well produced, and well pro- 
moted, the station will be interested in carrying them. 
But if you have effective and important programs to 
offer, you must be assured that the programs will be 
carried as scheduled. It is difficult to encourage your 
audience to tune in every Tuesday at 10:00 P.M. if you 
are switched without notice to Saturday at 11:00 A.M. 

Understand the station’s problems in scheduling at 
the time you make arrangements for your series. Most 
stations are affiliated with national networks. The net- 
works have “options” on certain hours of the station’s 
schedule in order that programs can be sold nationally 
over a list of stations. If your time lies within a network 
option period, you are likely to be shifted when the net- 
work schedules a program in that time. When an adver- 
tiser buys time from a local station, he pays for it on the 
basis of how many people are apt to be viewing programs 
during that time of day. 

Stations usually have three categories of time for 
sale, A, B, and C. The class-A time is during the period 
when largest audiences are available. Since you are pro- 
graming in adult education, the evening hours may be 
desirable for your purposes. The evening hours you 
schedule should be those under control of the local 
station, so that your series can have the benefit of a regu- 
lar time with a minimum of shifting. 

Remember that hours within the station’s peak audi- 
ence periods may not always be preferable. It is difficult 
to compete with entertainment programs that have 
become entrenched in the viewing habits of your audi- 
ence. Programs meant primarily for women, for example, 
can attract them during daytime hours when they can 
watch television. 
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Even a time period that does not appear promising 
can be publicized sufficiently to gain a sizeable viewing 
audience—if your program earns it. Then, too, an hour 
that the station considers less desirable may well be the 
time the special audience you want to reach is most likely 
to be available 


a good program isn't enough 


Television stations, if they are to be successful, must 
have large audiences. If you can present a plan for pub- 
licizing your program series at the time you request air 
time for it, your reception by the station officials will be 
more cordial. The program director has had the sad 
experience in the past of scheduling a program series for 
an organization that has not even informed its own 
membership of dates and times, let alone the general 
public. Cooperation is a two-party item. You should help 
station personnel to recognize the importance of your 
series, just as you acknowledge the problems of the 
station. 

Stand firm on control of the content—in which you 
are professionally competent. Be eager to accept sug- 
gestions in the field of television in which station per- 
sonnel are expert. 

In summary then, you are likely to be successful in 
your use of commercial stations for adult education pro- 
graming if, (a) you have a clear understanding of what 
you propose to accomplish, (b) you have assigned 
responsibility within your organization for program 
development, (c) you have built a cooperative relation- 
ship with the station based on understanding of its oper- 
ations, and (d) you have adequately promoted and pub- 
licized your programs. 

There wili be problems, for the station primarily 
exists for entertainment and information. You cannot 
presuppose station knowledge of education and its 
importance. You must sell station personnel on the 
importance to the community of what you propose to do. 


PART TWO: NON-COMMERCIAL 
CHANNELS 


There is another kind of television station in this 
country, however, whose management is firmly con- 
vinced of the values of adult education. In 23 communi- 
ties from Seattle to Miami and from Boston to Houston 
educationally owned television stations are providing a 
service to a potential audience of 40 million people. 

If you carry on your work in adult education in one 
of the cities served by an educational television station 
(see box) you may expect to find an informed interest in 
your programs. The educational station has as its reason 
for existence the development of program services for 
groups such as yours. As the personnel of the commercial 
station can be expected to be skilled in the delivery of 
commercials, so can the people of an educational tele- 
vision station be expected to be skilled in the delivery of 
ideas by television. 

The stations in their written statements of policy 
indicate how much they are concerned with work in adult 
education. WCET, Cincinnati, for example, has formu- 
lated a policy designed to “add to the store of personal 
values which may contribute to better family life, and 
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the long range welfare of the community and the 
country.” The station states that it will “develop pro- 
grams for the home viewer to improve skills and earning 
power; to better understand civic and community pro- 
grams and projects; to demonstrate new developments in 
science, art, and international affairs.” At this time the 
station is exploring in cooperation with local business 
and industries the planning of a series of instructional 
programs to be viewed by supervisors and plant man- 
agers on the job. 

Pittsburgh’s educational station WQED believes 
that its primary function and responsibility is: 

“To provide opportunities to educate in the broad- 
est sense of the term; 

“To draw forth from its viewers and listeners the 

highest intellectual response of which each is capable; 

“To stimulate inquiry and interest in many diverse 
fields of human endeavor; 

“To assist people to know themselves, to learn to 
work with others, to understand better a compjex world; 


“To inform citizens regarding the important issues 
of the day; 

“To provide opportunities to train individuals to 
acquire better skills for better living.” 

The station has from its beginning provided sys- 
tematic offerings of adult programs designed primarily 
to satisfy a high level of taste and a lively interest in 
learning among people of the Pittsburgh community. 
Its high school for adults is typical of its imaginative 
program development to fit the objectives listed here. 


they are trying new things 


Each of the ETV stations on the air has experi- 
mented with new techniques and formats for adult edu- 
cation. They have the courage or brashness to be unafraid 
of making mistakes of an original nature. Out of their 
daring come programs that make education appear as 
exciting and vital as it really is. Professionally these sta- 
tions are on your team, for a major portion of their time 

continued on page 123 


ETV STATIONS ON AIR 


Call Letters 
WAIQ 
WBIQ 
WTIQ 
KQED 
KRMA-TV 
WTHS-TV 
WILL-TV 
WTTW 

**\W/ NDU-TV 

*WOI-TV 
WGBH-TV 
WTVS 

*WKAR-TV 

**KOMU-TV 
KETC 
WUNC-TV 

*KUON-TV 
WCET 
WOSU-TV 
KETA-TV 
WQED 
WKNO 


Location 
Andalusia, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Munford, Ala. 
San Francisco 
Denver 

Miami 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
Chicago 

South Bend, Ind. 
Ames, Iowa 
Boston 

Detroit 

E. Lansing, Mich. 
Columbia, Mo. 
St. Louis 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh 
Memphis, Tenn. 


KUHT 
KCTS-TV 
WHA-TV 


Houston 
Seattle 
Madison, Wis. 


Manager or Director 
Raymond Hurlbert 
Raymond Hurlbert 
Raymond Hurlbert 
James Day 

Kenneth Oberholtzer 
Vernon Bronson 

Frank E. Schooley 
John W. Taylor 
Bernard G. Barth 
Robert Mulhall 

Parker Wheatley 
William A. Wood 
Armand L. Hunter 
Edward C. Lambert 
Dr. Arthur L. Compton 
Wm. C. Carmichael 
Jack McBride 

Uberto T. Neely 
Richard B. Hull 

John W. Dunn 

John F. White 

Adm. Harold M. Martin (USN Ret.) 


John Schwarzwalder 
Loren B. Stone 
H. B. McCarty 


UP-COMING STATIONS 


Athens, Ga. 
WETV Atlanta 
KSLE Monroe, La. 
WYES New Orleans 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Oxford, Ohio 
Philadelphia 


WMUB-TV 
WHYY-TV 
WMVS-TV Milwaukee 

WIPR San Juan, P.R. 


*Educational institution operating on non-reserved channel 


Gerald Appy 
Haskell Boyter 


Duff Browne 

Berten A. Holmberg 
John D. Millett 
Richard Burdick 
William F, Rasche 
Mariano Villaronga 


**Educational institution operating noncommercially on non-reserved channel 
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Have we given TV a fair test as an educational instrument? 
Here are some principles of learning from traditional sources 
that apply equall y well to television. 


BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


How much real education can you accomplish through television? This is a valid question—and one that is still 


largely unanswered. 


There is scattered evidence, however, especially from the experience of the Agricultural Extension Service, that 
some educational outcomes can be effectively achieved through television. But television program directors have so 
far borrowed their techniques more from the entertainment industry than from education, so that by and large we have 


not yet given TV a fair test as an educational instrument. 


Perhaps it would be useful, then, to examine some principles of learning and see what they might mean when 
applied to television. The following principles, with corollary propositions and possible implications, illustrate a 
process that it might be well for educational TV program directors to employ: 


1. The purpose of learning is to produce changes 
in behavior. Certain corollary propositions flow 
from this principle: 


Behavior is influenced by various kinds of 
changes, including changes in: 

Knowledges 

Understandings 

Skills 

Interests 

Values 

Sensitivities 

Attitudes 

Perceptions 

Implication for TV Programing— 

Examine all possibilities for 
change. Recognize that giving infor- 
mation is not the total of education, 
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b. Given changes are most likely to occur when 
planned for directly, e.g., the best way to learn 
about English grammar is to study English 
grammar. 


Implication for TV Programing— 
Define clearly the changes sought. 
State your program objectives in 
terms of what specific knowledges, 
skills, etc., you seek to dev elop. 


*Adapted from TV. Learning to Use It, a pamphlet published 
by the Council of National Organizations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., 1954, 
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Each type of change is most likely to be induced 
by .methods uniquely appropriate to it. For 
example, in seeking to change an attitude, a 
lecture is likely to be less effective than an 
experience in which the individual has greater 
success with a new attitude than he had with 
the old. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Choose methods of presentation 
carefully. Do not rely on one to do 
all jobs. Do not attempt something 
that cannot be accomplished by TV. 


A change is not likely to occur unless the learner 
chouses to have it occur, i.e., is motivated to 
learn. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
—* - A 
Find out what your audience 
wants to learn. 


Learning is an internal process that takes place 
within the learner and involves a reintegration 
of his experience. This involves the corollary 
propositions that: 


Learning is most likely to occur when it is 
perceived as being meaningful by the learner 
and as contributing to his goals. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Explain why and how a new 
learning is important and useful. 


Learning is most likely to occur when it makes 
use of and is based on the experience of the 
learner. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Relate learnings to practical situ- 
ations, Use real people with whom 
viewers can identify. 


Learning is a process of interaction between 
the learner and his environment. This principle 
suggests the following propositions: 


The more active the learner is in the process of 
interaction with the learning environment, the 
more likely he will learn, 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Give the viewer specific tasks to 
analyze, think about, or perform. 
Invite responses by mail or phone. 


MALCOLM S. KNOWLES is Administrative Coordinator 
of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. As 
workshop director for the first national television train- 
ing workshop for key leaders of national organizations 
held in Toledo, Ohio, April 20-24, 1954, he had to “put up 
or shut up”, he says, on the position that principles of 
learning could be applied to television. In this article he 
is still “putting up”. 
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The greater the opportunity for the learner to 
influence the environment, the greater the 
learning is likely to be. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Let the viewers ‘‘steer” the pro- 
gram by their suggestions, reports of 
experience, etc. Let them know what 
their influence is on the program. 


The more nearly the learning environment con- 
forms to the normal environment of the learner, 
the more likely he will learn from it. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Have studio sets that viewers are 
familiar with—like their homes or 
places of work, not like Hollywood. 


Learning involves supplanting comfortable, 
established ways of behaving with new ways 
of behaving, and therefore tends to be resisted. 
This means that: 


The more the learner feels he is accepted as a 

person and the more his right to decide for 

himself whether or not to change is respected, 

the less likely he is to resist changing. 
Implication for TV Programing— 

Establish warm, friendly relations 

with viewers. Respect their intelli- 
gence; don’t talk down to them; 
don’t “sermonize’’. 


The more that new learnings are reinforced by 
successful experience in applying them, the more 
permanent they are likely to be. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Suggest step-by-step ways viewers 
can try out new learnings. Have 
members of a studio audience dem- 
onstrate them. 


Generalized learnings tend to be transferred to 
specific situations only when their relevancy is 
perceived by the learner, From this the follow- 
ing may be deducted: 


The more specific the application of general 
principles to practice can be made in a learning 
situation, the more likely the learner is to apply 
them in his own practice. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Demonstrate or illustrate how a 
general principle can be applied to 
a variety of situations. 


An opportunity to practice new learnings free 
from fear of failure will increase the likelihood 
that the learner will adopt new practices. 
Implication for TV Programing— 
Stimulate the organization of “TV 
Study Groups” in which viewers can 
practice new learnings with each 


other. 0° 
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BY LYNN POOLE 


March 9, 1948. 

Excitement high nerves taut. Our first tele- 
vision program ready for broadcast! 

Today is May 29, 1956—eight years, two months 
and 20 days later. 

During this period we've blundered badly, we've 
suffered severely, we’ve had fabulous fun—and hope 
we've prov ed our purpose, as we’ve demonstrated facts 
and spoken to millions of people. 

When we go on the air tonight for our final net- 
work show of this season, we'll remember our con- 
summate gall, the pathetic naivete we had in choosing 
our subject for the March 9, 1948, show. That title was 
“ALL ABOUT THE ATOM!”, 

Along the way we've learned that only one main 
idea can be put over in a short period of time; and 
since then we've tried never to be so enthusiastic as to 
include too much in one program. 


As Director of Public Relations at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, LYNN POOLE'’s constant belief has been that “if 


television is the most powerful medium for reaching a 


mass audience, then the educational program must be 
thought of in terms of competing with entertainment pro- 
grams for a segment of that audience.” To do this, he 
says, “educators must strangle their insouciant disregard 
for the time, effort, and showmanship which must be put 


into their programs.” 
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Showmanship is as necessary 
to an educational program 
as it is to television 
entertainment. A man who 
knows his “theater” tells 


how to... 


EDUCATE 


WHILE ENTERTAINING 


the theme's the thing 


As we progressed, we found out that a theme is the 
keystone of any program. Within the program there 
may be numerous episodes, facts, and demonstrations. 
But each must be tied to the central theme. Each must 
build on the one preceding it, as the entire program 
mounts to a logical, factual, and emotional climax. 

This takes time. Too many people have an insouci- 
ant disregard for the amount of time it takes to prepare 
a program. Our first network series was made up of 
scientific demonstrations. Our second series was made 
up of social sciences and humanities. But no matter 
what the subject matter, it takes time to think out a 
program—to mould it, write it, produce it. This under- 
standing was growing. 

By March 28th we knew for sure what we had been 
suspecting—we were not doing very well. The station 
program manager, who six months before had been a 
newspaper reporter, said, “Don’t worry, no one expects 
any more from educators.” 

This did it! 


time out for rehearsal 


We went back to work to prove how wrong this 
guy was. We took time to prepare these programs, 
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planning and writing them weeks in advance. Then— 
we asked that we be given adequate rehearsal time. In 
those days—way back in 1948—everyone was con- 
temptuous of rehearsal time. “We are creating. We are 
in a new medium. We are opening a new artistic 
frontier, Spontaneity is what we want, not sterile over- 
rehearsed shows.” These were the cliches bandied about 
in New York on the networks, and in Podunk on the 
local station. 

In spite of this longhaired attention to creativity, 
programs do have to be carefully and patiently re- 
hearsed. Hercia lies one of the reasons why educational 
shows fail to garner larger audiences. In addition to 
often being dull and badly prepared, they are sloppy 
in production. Why? Because not enough time is given 
to studio rehearsal. Commercial stations give very little 
time if any for rehearsal, and thereby commit an 
injustice. After the show, they say, “Don’t worry, no 
one expects more from educators.” 

The same thing is happening on the understaffed, 
financially pressed educational stations. Some of these 
shows have no rehearsal; most of them too little. 


showmanship essential 


We hadn’t been broadcasting long before we had 
to battle another prevalent idea about educational tele- 
vision. This idea was expressed in these words at a 
meeting in 1948: “We must not think about the size of 
the audience. We can never gain large audiences, so 
let’s keep our dignity and quality high for the few who 
can appreciate our presentation.” 

This is let-’em-eat-cake approach, isn’t it? In some 
quarters it exists today—but, beware of this attitude. 
This philosophy will alienate potential viewers. 

You are talking to a minority audience, but doing 
it in a fiercely competitive entertainment field. Even 
this minority audience will leave you after the first 
blush of the academic snob-appeal has worn off. There- 
fore, some showmanship must be used to create an 
informative program which has some entertainment 
value. This can be done without destroying the dignity 
of an academic subject. 

Entertainment doesn’t mean accompanying the 
reading of poetry with undulating steps of sultry sirens. 
Entertainment does mean employing striking lighting 
effects, the theatrical staging and the solid cultural 
material presented on such outstanding programs as 
CAMERA 3. If possible, study this program, and you 
will see why this program, produced with an enter- 
tainment flare, has been so successful when others with 
equally vital information have failed. Don’t underesti- 
mate the “scholarly and popular” knowledge of top- 
flight showmen. 

Did you see Irving Gitlin’s showing of the psy- 
chiatry story, OUT OF DARKNESS on CBS? Here is 
another ingredient of good educational programing. 
In this film we saw the real thing. Producers cut hun- 
dreds of feet of film to create an educational feature 
which packed the proverbial wallop. But—they did it 
with authenticity. Beware of tampering with facts in 
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READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 


By PAUL D. LEEDY, New York University. 464 pages, $5.95 
(text edition available) 


A complete course in reading instruction to improve adult read- 
ing speed and comprehension, Designed for adult education 
groups, industrial and business programs, schools and colleges, 
individual improvements, it meets the demands confronting the 
average adult reader, i.e. reading graphs and charts, business 
correspondence, technical reports, newspapers, and reading for 
pleasure. Special features include a new approach in visual 
training and practical analysis of problems. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. Educational Records Bu- 
reau. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second Edition, 438 
pages, $5.00 
An invaluable aid in solving the reading problems encountered 
in schools. Especially written for liberal arts students preparing 
to teach, for graduate students in colleges of education, and for 
teachers in service. {t presents the whole school and college read- 
ing program in which every member of the staff participates. 
Reading programs and procedures in different kinds of situations 
are discussed. The contributions of subject teachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, librarians, special teachers of reading, and 
reading counselors are concretely described. Both the theoretical 
basis for the improvement of reading and the appropriate di- 
agnostic and remedial procedures are included. 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR THINKING ABILITY 


4 KENNETH 5S. KEYES, Business Consultant. 246 pages, 
4.00 


This book by a noted business consultant shows you how to 
think straight through to the solution of any problem regard- 
less of its size or mature . . . in business and everyday living 
and in questions of world significance. The author explains 
six thinking ‘‘tools’’ and shows how to use them to make 
decisions quickly and accurately, increase your ability to influence 
others, find new popularity and business success, and to gain 
all the advantages of straight thinking ability. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER 


By A. URIS, Editor, Research Institute of America. 238 

pages, $3.50 
A systematic, practical method for appraising and mastering lead- 
ership. Points out and analyzes 3 basic techniques—autocratic, 
democratic, and free rein—and tells when to use which in deal- 
ing with individuals, groups, situations, etc. Shows you how 
to remove mental road-blocks between leader and followers . . . 
how to schedule work .. . delegate responsibility . . . take 
increased responsibility in stride. Contains numerous self-analysis 
and evaluation quizzes. 


USE THIS COUPON 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked 
below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt of 
invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. 


() LEEDY (Cj KEYES 

[) STRANG, McCULLOUGH, and TRAXLER C) URIS 

Name 

Address . 

City 

Title ‘ — mined Wicinentanieiehainboesubaebes ; 
Affiliation .............. banks Le 


order to achieve an effect. We learned this on our third imcGRAW- HILL | 
show; and never forgot the lesson. $90 WEST 42nd STREET == 
Planning, writing, rehearsing, entertainment, and Potant 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. | 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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the presentation of worthwhile information are girders 
on the main structure of a program. After this comes 
the ribs which have to be fitted together and woven in 
order to make that structure valuable and appealing. 

One of the first of those structural ribs is the open- 
ing of the program. Long dissertations and man-to-man 
talk make people flip the dial to the competing drama 
or comedian. We know this is true, because in more 
than eight years on the air we’ve competed with Milton 
Berle, Arthur Godfrey, I Love Lucy, Dragnet; and most 
recently with the $64,000 Question. 


tricks of the trade 


An original knowledge and experience in the 
theatre and vaudeville taught us to open fast with an 
attention-catcher. The first minute of a television pro- 
gram is the most critical—you lose em or keep ’em in 
thi it time. Watch all kinds of programs. The variety of 
methods used to hold the viewers can well be trans- 
lated into use on the educational program. The public 
will forgive a company for a commercial at the open- 
ing—they’ll not forgive the educator who doesn’t get 
their interest immediately 

Some use the sneak-peek to hold the viewer. An 
example of this was the woman who stepped on the 
scale, watched with horror as the finger pointed to 153 
pounds. At that point these words, the title of the pro- 
gram, came zooming out of the face of the scale: ARE 
YOU TOO FAT? This held attention. 

Once the viewer was trapped, the program host 
took 45 seconds to tell the audience what to expect 
during the remainder of the program. Letting the audi- 
ence in on a quick resumé of what is to follow is a good 
technique. This is yet another method of being sure the 
viewer is held, once he’s caught. 

Another technique worth using is that of viewer 
identification. The words, phrases, and demonstrations 
used should be those within the experience of as many 
viewers as possible. 

Our often-used example is that of a scientist who 
wanted to show how fast a semi-solid substance will 
freeze when plunged into liquid nitrogen. The scientist 
wanted to use a substance known as the calcium salts 
of the sulphuric ester of hemicellulose. There was no 
viewer identification there. But, there was an audience 
identification with chocolate ice cream. So, the pro- 
ducer had the scientist use the ice cream—and achieved 
an immediate reaction from the home-viewers. 

Linked with this audience-draw is audience par- 
ticipation. People who take part themselves in some 
project are more interested than the passive viewer. So, 
there is profit in getting the audience at home to par- 
ticipate in the program. How? 

Perhaps you ask the home viewers to hold out 
their hands, as part of a demonstration, Perhaps you 
ask them a direct question, such as, “Have you ever 
experienced being put to sleep by an anesthetic?” 
Maybe you ask the viewer to close his eyes for a 
moment and think of a color. There are thousands of 
ways to derive dividends from viewer participation. 

There are thousands of ways to visualize concrete 
and abstract ideas. After eight years, we still believe 
things should be visualized whenever possible—when- 
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ever a visualized approach has a real point. We stress 
that last statement. Too often, visuals are thrown in as 
a cover-up for poorly organized material—or commen- 
tary which is obviously dull. Visualize it—but make the 
picture meaningful. 


hints for the ETV writer 


Whether it be a drama, a Broadway play, a 
novel, or a short story there are a few techniques which 
are employed by writers. These techniques can be 
adopted profitably by any and all educational TV pro- 
grams. 

First, create a bit of suspense here and there. 
Pink-fluff eaters at the circus tingle with delight when 
they see the trapeze artists performing fabulous feats. 
And, often, these artists miss the swing once or twice 
just to build up suspense—and a resultant increased 
spectator enjoyment. Are you blowing up a balloon for 
demonstration? Blow it up slowly. Pause. Inflate the 
balloon more. Pause. Finally, give a mighty puff and 
your audience will be gripping the arms of their chairs. 

Another technique of value to program building is 
a change of pace. Allowing an audience to look at an 
object, a photo, or a person for five seconds without 
any talk, provides a pause that refreshes. Fast moving 
dialogue with swiftly presented demonstrations com- 
bine to add interest. Following by a slower pace gives a 
nice balance to the program, keeps interest alive. 

These methods must be thought out, must be spe- 
cifically planned and incorporated in the written script. 

For other techniques of show building, watch all 
types of television programs, read successful plays and 
short stories. You will find them. You'll also find fun 
and challenge translating them into educational tele- 
vision programs. 


and finally 


We can’t finish this preview of the highlights 
of script construction without one caution, This caution 
is against having visual distraction. Too often, tables 
are jammed with objects which confuse the viewer. 
Sometimes a very eye-catching object (to be used later) 
is prominently seen throughout the program. Such an 
object makes the viewer wonder what the object is, 
makes his attention wander from the point under 
immediate discussion. Keep the field clear and unclut- 
tered. 

People can clutter up the scene too. Wanting to 
prove this point during a talk before the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America in Detroit, the speaker was 
giving sound advice and information just as a gorgeous 
blonde model (dressed to the nines!) got up from the 
front row, walked half way up the aisle, dropped her 
purse. The eyes of all men in the audience followed her. 
Several, sitting on the aisle seats crashed craniums as 
they dashed to pick up her purse. Everyone loves a 
blonde—but they can be distracting. 

There are those who will disagree, but the basic 
ingredients which go into the making of an exciting 
educational program are the same as those which create 
the highest class television entertainment. But—these 
shows don’t just happen; they take thought, effort, and 
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TELECLINIC FOR 
PROGRAM PLANNERS 


A close-up account of how one community or ganization 


put on an educational television “show”’—on a 


commercial channel. 


BY KATHRYN and IRWIN SEXTON 


Television was the answer to the dilemma of the 
St. Joseph, Missouri, Public Library when we found 
ourselves wondering how to bring library resources for 
program planning to the attention of community groups, 
even if we didn’t have much time, staff, or a meeting 
room. 

A telephone call to the Director of Women’s Ac- 
tivities at KFEQ-TV, Mrs. Esther Donat, brought speedy 
results. She conducts a daily 45-minute program for 
women, and the librarian had been appearing on it 
weekly for five or 10 minutes. When we outlined the 
topics we proposed to cover in a program planning 
series, she quickly and enthusiastically gave her consent 
to extending our time. That same week, the program 
planning workshop series was started. It was to continue 


Mr, and Mrs. SEXTON brought the program planning 
clinic about which they write from the initial planning 
stage to fruition in a matter of weeks. Mr. Sexton is 
Librarian of the Public Library in St. Joseph, Mo. Mrs. 
Sexton, a former librarian, is now a volunteer worker in 
the League of Women Voters and the AAUW. 
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for six weeks with 15 to 25 minutes for each session. 
we get going 


The first program was devoted to the need for 
planning, an overall survey of literature for club women, 
and parliamentary procedure. With wit and charm, a 
woman active in DAR and church circles talked on Par- 
liamentary Law. She stressed the need for members of 
groups as well as their leaders to have a basic knowledge 
of rules of order. The librarian, of course, pointed out 
that the library had many books and pamphlets on the 
subject. 

This was the general format throughout the series. 
Informality was the keynote as club women were inter- 
viewed by the librarian and the TV director of Women’s 
Activities. During each session the librarian pointed out 
how the library could assist in the phase of club pro- 
graming being covered that day. The librarian secured 
all speakers and selected the topics. He suggested the 
questions for discussion when he met with the director 
and the guest before the program. 

These get-acquainted sessions were very brief, con- 
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The author gets ready to talk about the 
duties of club officers with Mrs. W. J. Boyd and 
Mrs. Esther Donat over Station KFEQ. 


sisting sometimes only in introductions. The fact that 
there was no rehearsal and only the most general sug- 
gestions made to the guest before the program, con- 
tributed greatly, we felt, to the success of the series, 
There were no prepared speeches, and the give and take 
of talking together made for lively discussions. 

A child psychologist from a child-care center and 
the executive secretary of the Community Welfare 
Council during the second session brought out that 
local speakers were available from various community 
organizations at no cost. The library’s role as a referral 
agency to other community groups was covered by the 
librarian. 

Tips for speakers were given by the president of 
the area PTA Council, who drew upon her many speak- 
ing experiences for practical advice. The librarian sug- 
gested that further assistance for speakers was available 
in the library's many books on public speaking, and that 
books for club women also had suggestions for special 
occasions ranging from introductions to book reviewing. 
Advice on how to take care of guest speakers was also 
mentioned. 

Leading a discussion was actually illustrated in the 
interview with the chairman of the League of Women 
Voters’ discussion groups. The librarian and Mrs. Donat 
interposed questions and asked for clarification on the 
various points brought out by her. A sheet of sugges- 
tions for discussion leaders was left with KFEQ-TV so 
that the audience could write in for them. This particu- 
lar program gave impetus to a series of meetings planned 
by the American Association of University Women on 
“New Ways to Better Meetings”. 

Frequent mention was made during the series of 
the need and the possibility for a club, or a group of 
clubs, organizing their own program planning work- 
shop. We looked upon our TV series as a means not 
only of increasing use of library resources, but of stimu- 
lating planning by clubs. It is apparent that representa- 
tives from a wide variety of groups were eager partici- 
pants in this series, and if ever a more intensive program 
looks feasible this introductory series will have laid the 
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groundwork for their further participation, whether it 
be library or community sponsored. 


we pick up speed 

As the program director of the KFEQ-TV station 
and a reporter from the local paper, The St. Joseph 
News-Press and Gazette, joined with the librarian in 
discussing publicity for groups, the series took on an 
even more practical emphasis. The TV director stressed 
that time was their commodity as space is the news- 
paper’s. Unlike the press they did not give time to 
regular meetings, but would to special events. He drew 
the audience’s attention to the times and the programs 
available for such public service activity. The newspaper 
reporter emphasized that clubs should have one person 
responsible for publicity, and that follow-up stories 
were welcome if new material was available. The librar- 
ian suggested that writing of publicity is made easier 
by consulting books, and publicity chairmen could find 
a wealth of material on every phase of publicity at the 
library. 

The preparation of the book talk and the book 
discussion was discussed by a member of an American 
Association of University Women book group at the 
final session. The point of view of the professional book 
reviewer was brought out by Mrs. Donat, who has had 
experience giving this type of review. It was also pointed 
out that librarians were available for book talks, and the 
library was a source for book reviewing publications. 

Only the highlights of the broad subject of program 
planning were covered during the series, but we feel 
that it was extremely worthwhile. We drew upon a 
ready made audience who might not have been able or 
willing to come to meetings. The library’s resources 
have been brought to their attention while they were 
watching TV for more immediate and personal reasons. 
This audience may very well include a broader cross 
section than if we had held the meeting at the library. 
A more formal workshop held in a public place would 
no doubt have attracted those already interested and 
informed. Through TV we reached not only the women 
who were active club members, but those who are poten- 
tial group members and leaders as well. 

During each program the librarian gave a brief 
review of what had transpired on other programs and a 
preview of the coming one. In discussing books, he 
stressed that in them were to be found the full and 
complete information on the subject being discussed, 
emphasizing the fact that the program was only an intro- 
duction to the vast field of program planning and club 
activity. 

There were other things we could have done, and 
we wish we had. Letters to all clubs should have been 
sent out in order to gain a larger audience. We could 
have taken our own advice on the need for planning! 
However, we feel that some good has come from the 
series and when, and if, we try another we shall allow 
more time for preparation. 

Our lack of time did have one great advantage. There 
was a spontaneity and an unrehearsed quality to the 
series, which is extremely effective on television. Had 
we had more time, we might have rehearsed this quality 
into oblivion. OO 
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Last spring, a vocational agricultural teacher took 
a group of boys on a field trip to show them how to 
prune grapes. As he was starting his demonstration, one 
of the boys asked, “Would you mind, sir, if I try my 
hand at pruning?” 

The teacher, surprised and curious, handed him the 
pruning shears. The boy set to work. 

Finally, the teacher broke in and said, “Son, when 
did you ever prune grapes? That’s as good a job as I 
could do.” 

“I never did it before,” the boy said, “but I saw it 
being done on television the other night.” 

Television is especially well adapted to teaching 
technical skills. It is more difficult to use it to teach 
abstract ideas. With all the resources of CBS at his dis- 
posal, when Edward R. Murrow had his annual world 
round-up broadcast two years ago, he wasn’t able to do 
anything more interesting than get together a group of 
able foreign correspondents to talk. An intelligent friend 
of mine, a man much interested in world affairs, told me 
he fell asleep in the middle of the broadcast. 

But something interesting happened in a public 
affairs series put on by Iowa Extension specialists over 
educational TV, Traditionally, a great deal of the exten- 
sion work in Ilowa—and this is probably true of the rest 
of the United States—is done by direct teaching with 
farm people in meetings, training schools, and demon- 
strations. For our public affairs education, we often use 
training meetings with groups of about 60 leaders. We 
have one, or at most, two meetings a day. The State is 
often covered in a series of, say, 30 meetings reaching 
perhaps 1,500-2,000 people in a period of two months. 

In this series of 11 public affairs programs, it was 
conservatively estimated from actual telephone surveys 
that we reached 150,000 people in the original broadcast 
from WOI-TV. Then the whole series was put on film 
and was rebroadcast by four commercial stations. One of 
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Educational television has been on 
the air long enough now to let 

_ > > 
us draw conclusions—some of 


them exciting. 
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the programs was rebroadcast five times. 

The contrast between the number of people we 
reached this way and the number we would have reached 
by direct methods takes one’s breath away. But there 
have been problems. 


you can have both 


Soon after WOI-TV went on the air five years ago, 
as “the only Educational Television station in the 
nation,” the typical comment from county agents was 
that it interfered with the local county extension pro- 
gram; it made it more difficult to get people out to meet- 
ings. These comments represented valid reactions. I 
want, therefore, to point out that it is possible to plan 
for the integration of local county extension programs 
with television programs. 

One of the unique things about the Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension Service in the United States as an 
adult education agency is that it marshals local educa- 
tional resources, all the resources of the state land grant 
college, and the resources of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and puts them at the disposal of 
local people through the county agricultural extension 
system. This means that by integrating a television pro- 
gram with county extension programs, it is possible to 
make a much greater impact than is possible in educa- 
tional television without this contact with people at the 
local level. And recently several experimental attempts 
of this sort have been made. 

Let us consider the steps in the agricultural exten- 
sion education process and the place that educational 
television can have in this process. The steps have been 
described as interest, acceptance, understanding, trial, 
and adoption. 

Television can play a part in at least the first three 
steps and can encourage the last two. 

About three years ago an experiment was con- 
ducted in Home Economics. A series of programs called 
“Make a Dress TV” was planned in co-operation with 
the county extension home economists. Women were 
enrolled by the county extension staff to watch the 
television program and to actually make a dress. In this 
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case, interest was promoted and acceptance of the idea 
secured by the county extension staff. But understand- 
ing had to come wholly from the television program; 
the decision to make a dress and to undertake home 
sewing as a general practice was up to the individual 
homemaker. 


TV plus discussion groups 


Another experiment was in the 4-H program for 
older boys. A 13-week series of educational programs 
called the “Whole Town's Talking” was produced and 
broadcast. It was a series of programs on public issues. 
The programs were intensely interesting and won two 
national educational television awards. But the pro- 
ducers, who were brought in with funds supplied under 
a quarter of a million dollar grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, were not happy about results. For 
this reason, people were interested but nothing seemed 
to happen. The whole town did talk; but without any 
action, interest soon died down. 

To study this problem, a workshop on educational 
television was set up by a group of resident teachers, 
extension workers, and TV producers. Out of this 
workshop came a proposal to produce one program in 
which all the resources of teaching and research and 
all the county extension resources would be combined 
with TV in an attempt to make the greatest educational 
impact. A committee was appointed and went to work 
with producers. 

A topic was chosen that was already recognized as 
a problem by local people in their county programs: 
“Youth and Military Service’. The State boys’ 4-H 
Convention was being devoted to this subject. 

The support of county extension staff members 
was enlisted. They sent a questionnaire to local 4-H 
clubs who were sending delegates to the State Conven- 
tion. The questionnaire asked about the attitudes of 
youth as they faced military service. It was filled out 
by boys facing service and by their parents and girl 
friends. 

At the State 4-H Convention the boys were trained 
in the subject matter. They also were trained to lead 
a viewing discussion group for their local clubs. Then 
they went home with the responsibility of organizing 
in their own 4-H clubs a discussion meeting for older 
boys and parents. 

There were 350 meetings, with about 5,000 people 
in attendance, in addition to the 70,000 or more people 
who viewed the program at home. In the winter of 
1953 the technique used with the 4-H clubs was modi- 
fied somewhat and used for a series of four programs 
called “100-Bushel Corn, a Reality”. 


planning makes perfect 


During the past winter the series of 11 programs 
on public affairs already mentioned, was held. This 
series was planned in the summer with the county 
extension staff. A work committee spent considerable 
time in October, November, and December develop- 
ing objectives, deciding on subject matter, and plan- 
ning and trying out the format of the show. Reference 
material and discussion guides for local leaders were 
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developed and county staff members were trained so 
that they in turn could train local leaders to conduct 
local viewing and discussion groups. 

The format was tried out three times—once with 
a rural group, once with a city group from Des Moines, 
and once before cameras on film in a “closed circuit 
show”. Then the series went on the air in January, 
February, and March. 

How did it work? Successfully enough to say that 
this technique of integration greatly increases tele- 
vision’s contribution to the total educational process. 

Pre-program publicity in most counties was excel- 
lent. Probably somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 
viewing and discussion meetings were held. In the most 
successful single county effort 48 leaders, trained for 
one rebroadcast from a commercial station, held 40 
meetings with about 500 people. Some counties, how- 
ever, had no viewing and discussion groups. 

Counties were encouraged to choose, from the 11 
shows, certain ones for group viewing. A few groups, 
however, met as a study group for all 11 shows and, 
where they did, they were very enthusiastic about the 
idea. 

Important as this system of integration is, we must 
remember that while 5,000 or so of the people watch- 
ing and discussing the series were in extension, the total 
audience for the original broadcasts was 150,000 peo- 
ple. Probably half these people had no other contact 
whatsoever with extension. 


nobody asked for it 


This fact brings me to the second point I want 
to make. In educational television you are faced with 
an inevitable conflict between subject-matter content 
and interest. You are competing with “Lux Video 
Theatre” and “I Love Lucy”, and your audience didn’t 
ask for the educational program. Ordinarily they will 
not stay with you unless it is interesting. 

In our programs we decided to have what the 
sociologists labeled an interrogation panel. This panel 
representing conflicting views was to provide interest 
and some education. But we wanted it to fit into our 
philosophy for education in this field, and conflict is 
appropriate in at least two places—where there is a 
decision about goals or objectives for public policy, 
and where there is decision about the choice among 
alternative means or methods. 

We decided to present the situation and problem 
very briefly each time, and to try to get agreement 
from the participants that the facts of the situation 
were truly represented. Then we tried to demonstrate 
such agreement as did exist about goals. Finally, we 
tried to clarify the issues and let the panel argue them 
under rather strict regimentation by the moderator, 
using an interrogation process as the means of control. 

The right control was necessary because of timing. 
There are about 26 minutes available to use in a 30- 
minute show. The usual time schedule was four to six 
minutes for the statement of the situation. We took 
about 17 to 20 minutes for discussion with the panel, 
and about two to three minutes for summaries. The 
program must be timed to a fraction of a minute. 
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It is important to keep in mind the idea of compro- 
mise between subject-matter content and interest. We 
tried to do an intensive job of teaching in the opening 
statement and the summary. We hoped some light on 
consequences from alternatives would come from the 
conflicting viewpoints of the panel members, but the 
conflict was primarily for audience interest. 


some conclusions 


Here are some generalizations we believe can be 
drawn from our experiences with educational TV: 

1. Teaching with this new tool requires imagination 
and hard work. But it is effective. 

2. A television program is different from a radio 
program or a local meeting. The difference must be 
exploited. Things that are interesting on radio or in a 
meeting can be deadly dull on television. 

3. The format for the show does not have to be 
original, but it must be adapted to the subject matter. 
The format must be a framework which is flexible 
enough to adapt to changing circumstances, audience 
reaction, available resources, and people. 

4. Even with an elaborate system of integration with 
county programs, educational television is not complete 
in itself, but only contributes to the educational process. 

5. This system of integration cannot be used too 
often. It involves too much work and organization. The 
decision of where it is to be used must be carefully 
considered. ; 

6. Educational television often must compromise 
between high interest for as wide an audience as possible, 
and subject-matter content. Some audience will have to 


be sacrificed if very much ground is to be covered. 

7. Objectives must be clearly thought through. The 
educational results aimed at and the audience to be 
reached are both important. OO 


500 NEW OUTLETS FOR AE 


continued from page 113 
is devoted to adult education, both formal and informal. 
Since they program also for children and, like commer- 
cial stations, have problems of facilities and scheduling, 
they may not be able to devote all of their time to your 
program. As in the case of the commercial station, it will 
be necessary to develop cooperative relationships with 
the ETV stations. 

The television stations, both commercial and non- 
commercial, are necessary to carry on the work of today’s 
adult educator. Three out of every four American fam- 
ilies bear testimony to this fact. Dr. George Stoddard, 
speaking to a New York State Study Commission on 
educational television last fall expresses the medium’s 
challenge to the adult educator in this way: 

“Television is a public affair, not simply a contribu- 
tion to our social institutions, but a new social institu- 
tion in and of itself. In the United States, although we 
rarely mention it, there is a massive adult illiteracy in 
regard to economics, human behavior, philosophy, 
religion, art, public affairs, and foreign cultures. Still, 
we get nowhere by trying to lead adults back through the 
textbooks and the little tests that may not be particularly 
suitable even for children. Why not skip all that and 
introduce adults to the powerful device of TV?" OO 


UNITED NATIONS DAY MATERIALS 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed October 24 as United Nations Day, calling on all citizens, communities, 
organizations, and media of communication to observe this day through appropriate programs. The United States 
Committee for the United Nations, 816 21st Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C., has announced the availability 


of program aids and bibliographical — —— 


materials to provide help in arrang- 
ing programs. These materials in- 
clude: 

1. Leader's Guide for Individual 
and Community Action, Contains 
suggestions for organizing local UN 
Day Committees and 
planning. 

2. Special radio and Television 
kits prepared by the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters in cooperation with 
United Nations Radio. 

3. UN Bookshelf. A collection of 
books and pamphlets dealing with 
the United Nations and related sub- 
jects. Designed for use as a com- 
munity participation project, the 
literature in the Bookshelf gives 
special emphasis to UN programs of 
technical assistance, economic de- 
velopment, and the work of the 
Specialized Agencies. OO a 
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THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 


IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 


MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$14.50 
A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult education classes. 
containing a wealth of teaching methods and practices as well as adminis- 

tration principles and procedures. 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner's book 
controlled vocabularly of the most essential words 


HOW WE LIVE—aAnzgelica Cass—$1.50 


Intended 


for teaching English to foreigners, a simple 


for first year students, beginners, anx 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 
YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.25 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 
WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 


to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to become 
a good American citizen. 


NOSLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Write For Complete 1957 Catalog A.L. 
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KETV INFORMATION AND SERVICES 


American Council for Better Broadcasts, 423 N. Pinckney, 
Madison, Wis. This is a listeners’ group. The material 
chiefly helps listeners to evaluate radio-TV programs. 
However, the Look-Listen Project report giving ratings 
and opinions of network programs in the late afternoon 
and evening is sent to networks, sponsors whose pro- 
grams are rated, Congressional committees, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. A second project, 
Operation Cooperation, helps communities to set up 
adult evaluation committees for evaluating programs for 
children and the family. In that project schools are 
urged to teach evaluation. The Better Broadcasts News- 
letter, which is published five times a year, is sent to 
members. Individual memberships are $1.00; group 
membership rates according to group size. Materials for 
the Look-Listen and Operation Cooperation Projects are 
available on request. 


Association for Education by Radio-TV, President's Office, 
Boston University, 84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. Chicago 
Office, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago |, Ill. Publishes 
AERT Journal monthly, October through May. Con- 
ducts AERT Day, an annual program of seminars on 
educational radio and TY. Coordinates reports of 
experimental uses of broadcasting in education. 


Broadcasting Committee of the Council of National Or- 
ganizations of the AEA, 303 Lexington Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. The Broadcasting Committee of the Council pro- 
motes and encourages workshops for community organi- 
zation personnel in cooperation with television stations 
and university extension departments. The foundation 
for the Committee’s work was established through pilot 
workshops with this emphasis. TV—Learning to Use It 
(50c a copy) is a guide for planning such workshops. 


Committee on Television of the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
Che Council’s Committee attempts to keep college and 
university administrators, teachers, etc., informed of de- 
velopments in educational television, especially through 
the Newsletter. In 1955 it sponsored a conference on 
credit courses by TV and in 1956 a conference on closed 
circuit television, publishing reports of each. 


Committee on Education by Television of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Serves the social welfare field to promote the de- 
velopment, use, and evaluation of educational television 
and as a central source of information on education by 
television. Does not provide direct services to individuals 
and agencies, except for publications. Three pamphlets 
currently available are: Successful Television Programs 
fer Local Agencies (10c), Report of the Development 
of Non-Commercial Educational Television (10c), and 
Training Program in Television for Local Agency Per- 


sonnel (7c). 
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Joint Council on Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Primarily 
interested in protecting and activating the 258 television 
channel assignments reserved for non-commercial, edu- 
cational television stations. Provides legal and technical 
consultation to organizations, communities, or institu- 
tions seeking to develop such stations. Provides speakers 
or consultants for above purposes. Requests for these 
services should be addressed to the Executive Director. 


National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 14 
Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. Conducts 
workshops and seminars for people engaged in educa- 
tional TV. Provides scholarships to enable persons en- 
gaged in educational TV to further their professional 
competence. Regular publications, such as Newsletter 
and Educational TV Research Fact Sheets, contain help- 
ful information for program planners. Periodically pub- 
lishes “program ideas” (mailed with Newsletter) to 
assist those engaged in educational TV. 


National Educational Television Film Service, Indiana 
University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington. NET is 
a joint project of the Educational and Television Center 
of Ann Arbor and Indiana University’s Audio-Visual 
Center. NET Film Service makes available educational 
television programs procured by ETRC to individuals 
and groups who wish to use them for purposes other 
than television broadcasting or theatrical exhibition. 
Catalogs of these films are available on request. The 
Service also selects certain television series of particular 
significance for national distribution to educational film 
libraries. Films in these series are described on separate 
brochures available on request. 


National Project in Agricultural Communications, Wells 
Hall, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
Makes available the following materials: ‘Television Is 
for You,” a training kit for teachers, leaders, and others 
who have never been on television and want to under- 
stand the basic elements of television presentations; four 
kinescopes dealing with proper use of visuals, creativity, 
and other elements of producing sparkling and dramatic 
shows on educational subjects. Each kine is 30 minutes 
long and has been developed by leading broadcasters 
from actual demonstration programs; Creative Farm 
Shows ($2.50 a copy), a book compiling lectures and 
presentations at the Missouri Television Clinic given in 
the summer of 1955. Preview copies of all materials 
except Creative Farm Shows are available on request 
and may be used on a rental or purchase basis. 


Radio Television Services, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Makes available script suggestions, edu- 
cational TV station listings, advisory service on program 
types, adult education reprints, adult education research 
references, and special occasion broadcasts. © 
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AN ETV BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SELECTED BY HARRY J. SKORNIA and HAROLD E. HILL, 


National Association of Educational Broadcasters 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOL, COL- 
LEGE AND COMMUNITY. By Jennie W. 
Callahan. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, 

Programing and techniques of educa- 
tional television. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CLOSED-CIR- 
CUIT TELEVISION FOR TEACHING UNI- 
VERSITY COURSES. By C. R. Carpenter, 
et al. University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University, 1955. 

A study to determine whether students 
learn more or less from courses presented 
by TV and its acceptance by administra- 
tors and faculty members. 


CREDIT COURSES BY TELEVISION. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1955. 

Report of a conference sponsored joint- 
ly by the Committee on Television of the 
American Council on Education and the 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University [February 21-22, 1955}, 
in which 40 representatives from about 30 
institutions that have offered courses for 
college credit by television met to discuss 
administrative problems and policies per- 
taining to such courses. 


SOME FINDINGS FROM TELEVISION 
STUDIES. By Lucinda Crile. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1953 (Extension Service Circular 
490, mimeo). 

A copiously annotated bibliography of 
31 television studies: 11 on education by 
television, two on techniques of television 
use, 15 on who has television, when and 
how much it is viewed and its effects on 
use of other communication media, and 
three on station time devoted to television 
programs. 


THIS IS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. 
By William K. Cummings. Columbia, 
Mo.: William K. Cummings, 1954. 

A guide for educators and those doing 
public service programs. Valuable infor- 
mation on producing educational pro- 
grams over both educational and commer- 
cial television stations, with one section 
devoted to telecourses. 


EMPHASIZING EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION. Ann Arhor: Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center, 1956. 

A pamphlet containing several thought- 
ful and stimulating statements made in 
recent months by leaders in the educa- 
tional television movement, such as Le- 
land Hazard, George D. Stoddard, David 
D. Henry, etc. 
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TV IN HEALTH EDUCATION. By Har- 
riet H. Hester et al. Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1955 (Bureau of 
Health Education Handbook). 
Explanation of techniques of television 
production intended to help local commu- 
nities produce TV health programs. 


THE TELEVISION MANUAL. By William 
Hodapp. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Young, Inc., 1953. 

TV production and programing guide 
for entertainment, public affairs, and edu- 
cation. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO AND 
TELEVISION. By William B. Levenson & 
Edward Stasheff. New York: Rinehart, 
1952. 

Helpful to persons involved in produc- 
tion of educational TV programs, espe- 
cially for instructional purposes. 


PRODUCTION MANUAL, WTTW. B) 
Lewis Colby. Chicago: Chicago Educa- 
tional Television Association. 

Although intended primarily for use by 
persons producing programs for WTTW, 
this manual should be of great value to 
anyone planning or producing educational 
television programs of any nature, over 
any station. 


NAEB TV PRODUCTION WORKSHOP. 
Ed. by Edward Stasheff. Urbana, Ill.: Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad 
casters, 1954, 1955, 1956. 

Three different publications, each a re- 
port of a production workshop in educa- 
tional TV. More than just a report of the 
workshops, these publications are valu- 
able as workbooks and texts for persons 
involved in the production of educational 
TV programs. 


TV IN MEDICAL EDUCATION. Chicago: 
American Medical Association, 1955. 

The Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals explores TV’s potentialities as 
an aid in medical education. 


IOWA RADIO AUDIENCE SURVEY. B, 
Forest L. Whan. Des Moines, lowa: Cen- 
tral Broadcasting Co., 1955. 

Eighteenth consecutive annual study of 
listening-viewing habits in the state of 
Iowa. 


TV—LEARNING TO USE IT: 
Guide for Workshops. New York: Coun 
cil of National Organizations of the AEA, 
1954, 

A report of the ideas, techniques, in- 
formation, and resources that were found 
to be most useful in a workshop con- 


i Re SOHTCEE 


**So you eat mice?”’ 


The answer is “yes”—and, the 
chances are, you like “mice” very 
much, especially on the cob. 


If you are helping foreigners 
overcome such basic communi- 
cation difficulties (in this case, 
maize, i.e., corn, was intended), 
you'll find these manuals in- 
valuable— 


English Dialogues 
for Foreign Students 


by Angela Paratore 


Manual of American 
English Pronunciation 
for Foreign Students 


With Free ACCENT INVENTORY 
by Clifford H. Prator 


Here is the most expert instruction, to- 
gether with lively and ABUNDANT 
practice materials, for teaching foreigners 
from all language backgrounds to speak 
intelligible, idiomatic American English 


the best, most modern and most effective 
linguistic teaching methods 
scientifically planned on the basis of error- 
frequency—the difficulties all foreigners most 
commonly have with spoken English 
thoroughly class-tested with large groups of 
foreign students at Indiana Univ., the Univ. 
of Calif., and other institutions 
ADULT, abundont and ingenius drill in every- 
day English as the educated foreigner would 
normally use it 
You'll find in these manuals just the materials that 
will help you MOST in teaching oral English to 
adult foreigners—materials that will be fun for 


your classes as well as highly effective. Many 
teachers have already found them invaluable. 


SEND FOR ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


We'll also notify ye 


to publ for teachers of English to foreigner 


the further materials we plan 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Rinehart & Company, Inc 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Please send me a copy, on 10-day 
} ) 

approval, of 
C) English Dialogues for Foreign Students $.95 


] Manvol of American English Pronunciation 
for Foreign Students & Accent Inventory 
$2.90 (probable) 
(To be u 
c 


j 


ady in January. We / 
é 


r 
” nm publi tion 
end on pu ation) 


(NOTE, If you decide to 
order § or more copies for class use, no- 
tify us and we will cancel the charge for 
your on-approval copy.) 


in ten days 


Signed 
Address 


j I will either remit the full price, plus a I 
| few cents postage, or return the book(s) i 
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VATIONAL 
(ONFERENCE Ov 
SOL WELFARE 


, a 


REPRESENTING ALL 
ASPECTS OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


INVITES READERS OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP TO 


* BECOME MEMBERS 
* ATTEND FORUMS 
* READ PUBLICATIONS 


S4th Annual 
Forum 
Philadelphia 
May 19-24, 1957 


Brings together and relates all 
fields of social work and other 
social welfare interests 


Anyone may attend—anyone may join 


WRITE FOR: 
Facts About NCSW 


Information about membership 
Lists of publications 
Notice of Forum 


22 W. Gay Street 
Coiumbus 15, Ohio 


it you ore the talented author 

EE of an unpublished manuscript 

FR let us help gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 

Booklet on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

H ; print, promote, advertise ond 

Publishing sell it! Good royalties 

Your Book = waite FoR FREE COPY OF 

HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. LP10 200 Vorick St.. N.Y. 14 


BARNES & NOBLE 


inexpensive, paperbacks 


COLLEGE OUTLINES 
ond EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES in o wide variety of subjects — such as 


INTRODUCTION TO OPERA=~$1.65 


EE TS PED I SS 


126 


{cae 


cerned with the use of television for edu- 
cational purposes, 


PERIODICALS AND 
ARTICLES 


American Psychologist, October, 1955, 
Vol. 10, No. 10. 

This entire issue is devoted to educa- 
tional television and contains a collection 
of excellent articles by outstanding con- 
tributors. 


“Cure for Educational Ills.” Business 
Week, 1367, November 12, 1955. p. 108. 

Educational TV as a teacher-saving idea 
to meet the demands of increased enroll- 
ment. 


Dunham, Franklin. “Television Has Spe- 
cial Value for Teaching Health, Citizen- 
ship and Vocations.” Nation's Schools, 
June, 1950. 


Goldenson, Robert M. “Television and 
Our Children.” Parents’ Magazine, De- 
cember, 1954. p. 37. 

An article based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire by 18 prominent authorities 
from the fields of health, education, and 
welfare. 


Hoskins, Luella. “Educational Television 
—A New Social Force.” Junior League 
Magazine, October, 1953. 

Deals with social implications of edu- 
cational TV. 


Journal of the AERT. Published monthly 
by the Association for Education by 
Radio-TV, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

Contains articles on topics of interest 
to those who are engaged in educational 
broadcasting, or who wish to keep in- 
formed of what is being done in this field. 
The following have been special educa- 
tional television issues: March, 1951, 
October, 1952, May, 1953, and November, 
1955, 


Kanner, Joseph K., Runyon, Richard P., 
and Desiderato, Otello. ‘““lelevision as a 
Training and Educational Medium.” 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, Summer, 1955. pp. 163-172. 

This excellent summary discusses fea- 
tures of TV (the close-up, efficiency in 
showing moving parts, animation, split- 
screen techniques, etc.) which make it at 
least the equal of, and often superior to, 
regular classroom instruction for most 
purposes. The role of the instructor is 
also succinctly analyzed, and participation, 
rather than passivity, on the part of the 
TV-taught student is examined. First in a 
series of three articles. See below. 


Kanner, Joseph H., Runyon, Richard P., 
and Desiderato, Otello L. “Factors Lead- 
ing to Effective Television Instruction.” 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
Vol. 3, No. 4, Fall, 1955. pp. 264-273. 

Second in a series of three articles. See 
annotation above. 


Kanner, Joseph H., Runyon, Richard P., 


and Desiderato, Otello L. “Procedures for 
Improving Television Instruction.” Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, Vol. 4, 
No. 1, Winter, 1956. pp. 57-63. 

Third in series of three articles. See 
annotation second above. 


NAEB Educational TV Research Fact 
Sheets. Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 14 
Gregory Hall, Urbana, III. 

Digests of significant research on the 
status of TV as an instructional tool, its 
educational impact, and many other as- 
pects of educational television. The large 
majority of these Fact Sheets contain in- 
formation invaluable to planners and pro- 
ducers of educational television programs 
as the following typical Fact Sheet titles 
indicate: “Increased Productivity Made 
Possible by Television in Extension 
Work,” “The Relative Effectiveness of the 
Lecture, Interview and Discussion Meth- 
ods of Presenting Factual Information by 
Television,” and ‘Educational Television 
Programs and Evaluations.” 


NAEB Newsletter. Published monthly by 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Il. 

Usually contains articles and stories of 
value to persons interested in educational 
uses of TV. Periodically includes program 
ideas. 


Smythe, Dallas. “TV Programs We 
Haven't Seen.” Audio-Visual Communica- 
tion Review, Vol. 3, No. 3, Summer, 1955. 
pp. 220-228. 

Discusses basic problem that it’s hard 
to develop new concepts of what TV can 
really do, when the very atmosphere is 
permeated with the tradition established 
by the fait accompli of commercial TV, 
with its star-system, lavish budgets and 
the feeling that the good program is the 
one that “reaches people” and “sells”. 
Suggests that rather than the traditional 
approach of programing events, should 
ETV's area of emphasis perhaps not be 
the little noticed continuum of ideas? 


Udell, Gene. “What Do We Need to 
Know about CC-TV?" Journal of the 
AERT, Vol. 15, No. 4, January, 1956. 

A very thorough article, defining closed- 
circuit television, discussing educational 
uses, etc. 


“What TV Is Doing to America.” U. §S, 
News and World Report, September 2, 
1955. pp. 37-50. 

An intensive study by the editors of 
what TV is doing to children, to politics, 
to reading, to religion, and use of TV in 


education. Oo 


es 


Labor Education, by Joseph Mire. A 
comprehensive and up-to-date account 
of labor education in the United 
States conducted by unions, universi- 
ties or other non-labor agencies, pub- 
lished by the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee. Interested per- 
sons may secure free copies from 


IULEC, Box 2215, Madison 5, Wis. 


, 


adult leadership 
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IN THE NEWS 


continued from page 100 


Mrs. Evelyn Lewis, Ex- 
Secretary of the Council, 
has announced. 


visitors, 
ecutive 


FCA Expands Preview Program 


The Film Council of America has 
expanded its Film Preview Program 
services. 

In its Film Preview Center Proj- 
ect, FCA makes up subject packages 
of four or five films in each of the 
subject areas covered. Films are 
chosen for their timeliness, tech- 
nique, and content, by a Preview 
Selection Committee and are loaned 
to FCA by cooperating film pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

These scheduled 
each month through a nationwide 
circuit of “preview centers” located 
in public libraries, colleges, and 
adult education institutions. At the 
preview program plan- 
ners, film and representa- 
tives of community organizations are 
brought together to preview the 
current package of films in or- 
ganized screening sessions. 

The subject areas of the films 
cover Political Education, Interna- 
tional Relations, Economic Educa- 
tion, Humanities, Health and Safety, 
Marriage and the Family, Child 
Development, Biography, History, 
Travel, Children’s Films, Religion 
and Ethics, and Natural and Applied 
Sciences. Within categories 
the films range widely. 


packages are 


centers, 
users, 


these 


In order to meet certain ‘special 
needs made known by producers 
and film users alike, the Spot Book- 
ing Preview Service was organized 
this year. For this service FCA has 
established a central depository of 
preview prints from various pro- 
ducers, through which requests for 
preview prints from individual and 
organizational film can be 
SE rviced. 

This has the advantage of offering 
one central source to which program 
chairman and film users can write. 
Individuals not connected with any 
institutions conducting film  pre- 
views are given the opportunity to 
keep informed on current 16mm 
production. Lastly, the service offers 
assistance to film producers and 
distributors who lack nationwide 
outlets. 

FCA’s Film Preview Program was 
established in 


users 


preview distribution 
1952 on an experi- 


mental basis in selected public 


libraries by means of a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. The 
purpose of the program is to bring 
a good selection of currently avail- 
able 16mm educational films to the 
attention of community leaders, and 
thereby to encourage them to think 
about films for program needs. It 
is further intended to provide an 
economical and efficient method of 
film previewing. Anyone interested 
in participating in these services, 
either as a producer of films or as 
a user, should write to the Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill. for further informa- 
tion. 


Foreign Service Experts Form 
National Speakers’ Bureau 


An organization called DACOR 
(Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
Retired) has been established in the 
nation’s capital. Membership in- 
cludes approximately 500 retired 
officers of the United States Foreign 
Service. 

One of DACOR’s activities is to 
help find outlets for the experience 
and energies of its members. More 
than a score of former Foreign 
Service Officers are now available 
from coast to coast for lectures on 
United States foreign policy and 
international relations. 

Any institution or organization 
wishing a lecturer to deliver a series 
or a single lecture, to arrange and 
lead a forum discussion, or conduct 
a seminar on any phase of interna- 
tional relations or kindred topics, is 
invited to consult DACOR. Inquiries 
may be directed to George G. Fuller, 
Executive Director, DACOR, 1718 
H Street, Washington, D.C. © © 


WHAT to SAY 
ON 1001 OCCASIONS 


Practical handbook for 
the “amateur” speaker 


Now you need never again 
be at a loss for words when 
addressing your club or or- 
gani‘ation! WHAT TO SAY 
AND HOW TO SAY IT 
gives you tested models of 
speeches and letters that al- 
ways win a hearty reception. 
David Belson--a prominent 
attorney active in community 
affairs for more than 25 years 
—not only tells you what to 
say but also shows you how 
to say it most effectively. 
Send No Money! Examine WHAT 
TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT 
for 10 Days FREE! See how much 
the book does for you. Then either 
emit $3.50 plus few cents pot * 
age i r curM the book ond pay Greetings 

nothing. Write today to: | Etc., etc., etc. 


Citadel Press, Dpt.W-22, 222 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Word-for-word 
models you can 
use for: 


Nominations 
Presentations 
Appeals for funds 
Resolutions 
Citations 
Introductions 
Installations 
Tributes 
Congratulations 
Dedications 
Condolences 
Awards 

Speech Openings 
Closing Remarks 


HOW TO USE 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


JOHN W. BACHMAN 
Dir., Audio-Visual 
Education, Union 
Theological Seminary 


Why, when, when not, 
and how to use 25 dif- 
ferent kinds of materials 
for every kind of group. 
How to select right ma- 
terials for each situa- 
tion, on a moderate 
budget (or none). 
Where to get them. 


Leadership Library, $1.00 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
RICHARD BECKHARD 


Exec. Dir., Conference 
Counselors; member 
Program and Policy 
Committee, National 
Training Laboratories 


A-to-Z instructions from 
an expert on how to 
lan, program, run, and 
aad up successfully 
on a large or small 
workshop, meeting or 
conference. 


Leadership Library, $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, N.Y.C. 7 
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When children begin 


to ask about sex... 
you can depend on these books — 
approved by educational 
and medical authorities—to answer 
young people’s sex questions in a 
straightforward, realistic, and de 
pendable way. 

THE DUTTON SERIES ON SEX EDUCATION 
By Marion O. Lerrigo, Ph.D. and 
Helen Southard, M.A. in consultation 
with Milton J. E. Senn, M.D. 

@ Information for adults 


about sex education: 


Sex Facts and Attitudes 


A sound discussion of the physical 
and emotional aspects of sex ad- 
dressed to all adults who have any 
responsibility for the sex education 
of children or youth, $2.50 


Parent's Privilege 

How, When and What to Tell Your 
Child About Sex. What parents 
should tell children from 3 to 8 
about anatomy, conception, and 
birth. $2.00 


® For young people to read 
A Story About You 


For the youngsters and their parents 
— simple facts of birth and growth 
for the child from 9 to 12. $2.00 


’ ° 

What's Happening to Me? 
Sex Education for the Teen-Ager. 
A frank discussion of the physical, 
mental, and emotional changes in the 
boy and girl from 12 to 15. $2.00 


Learning About Love 

Sound Facts and Healthy Attitudes 
Toward Sex and Marriage. A 
straightforward discussion for young 
people of both sexes, from 16 to 20 
years of age. 2.00 
Each profusely illustrated in color 
and black and white 

At ali bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., N. Y. 10 


leading 


— ATTEND THE AEA CONFERENCE IN ATLANTIC CITY, NOV. 10-12 


october, 1956 
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VOL 4 THE 4th 
. YEAR OF 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


BOUND IN ONE VOLUME 


maroon 
leatherette 
covers 


CONTAINS THESE 10 
IMPORTANT ISSUES 


MAY—Building Better Communities 
JUNE—Working With Youth 


SEPT.—Education for International 
Understanding 


OCT.—The Art of Supervision 


NOV.—Improving Communication Among 
Local Organizations 


DEC.—Working 
Education 


Together for Adult 


JAN.—-Workshops and Institutes 
FEB.—The Citizen and the News 


MAR.—New Approaches in World 
Affairs Education 


APR.—Human Relations Training ino 
Three Days 

SPECIAL 

COMBINATION OFFER! 

A limited number of Bound Volumes 2 

and 3 are still available. You may order 

either one in combination with No. 4 

for only $12.00. You may order all 

three for only $15.00, thus saving the 


complete price of one volume 


Fo == ORDER TODAY === «=; 


Adult Education Assn. of U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please enter my order: 
C] Bound Volume No. 4 at $7.50 
C} Bound Volumes No. & 
at $12.00 a pair 
C] Bound Volumes No. 2, 3 and 4 
at $15.00 a set 
$ Enclosed [) Bill me 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 


() AEA Member [] Non-Member 


DR. DOOMUCH 


EVENING SCHOOL 


Congratulations, you have all proven that you can teach old dogs new tricks! 


CERTIFICATE 
NicHT 


PRE-CONFERENCE THOUGHT-STARTER 
Submitted by JOHN WALKER POWELL, Fund for Adult Education 


The theme of the 1956 Conference 

Adult Education and the Develop- 
ment of Mature Individuals—te- 
volves around three questions: What 
individual? What kinds of 
social forces shape his growth? And, 
what kinds of intervention can help 
make his progress toward maturity 
more certain? 


is an 


These are not new questions. Many 
of the thoughtful men who made 
our literature, from Homer on, have 
had things to say about them. Here, 
for example, is a recent American 
suggestion: 

“First, and commonest, is the pic- 
ture of the self-sufficing personality 
in solitary majesty outriding the 
forces and drives of the environ- 
ment... (In) a second assumption 


. emphasis falls not on a flowing, 


JOHN WALKER POWELL is a 
member of the Program Commit- 
tee for AEA’s 1956 Conference. He 
is the author of Learning Comes of 
Age, an interpretation of the cur- 
rent state of American adult edu- 
cation, which is being published 
this fall for AEA by Association 
Press 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


4 suthors—most of them new—have had 


ks put ed, promoted a distr 


F Y r Book 
EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept AL-lo 
5 F RTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA 3172 SUNSET BLVD HOLLYW D 46 


changing, growing set of attitudes 
but on . . . a relatively inflexible 
personality-pattern with which one 
comes into life... 

“Another assumption attempts to 
allow for some exploration of the 
relationship . between the con- 
tent of the environment and the 
content of the personality. It is that 
the “wall” about the personality is 
highly. permeable, and that there 
flow into the personality currents of 
environmental influence which con- 
tinuously affect the existing content 
. .. Not so long ago the cells of the 
body were considered as self-con- 
tained and _ self-sufficient entities. 
Organs were built of cells “as houses 
are built of bricks.”” Now cell walls 
are seen as little more than lines 
marking off portions of the total 
organ. . . 

“There is much to indicate that the 
wall about each person is a selective 
sort of membrane, constantly alter- 
ing in one way or another as they 
pass through it — such influences as 
come to the personality. How- 
ever, certain individual factors can 
be thought of as being constantly 
altered by the influences of the cul- 
tural pattern to make a new per- 


*James Plant, Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern. The Commonwealth 
Fund and Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Quoted by permission of the publishers. 


adult leadership 
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sonality picture, which now may 
be considered as the individual and 
again, in turn, is to be blended with 
new environmental forces. . . 

“May (even) this be a false in- 
ference from our previous preoc- 
cupation with individuals as such? 
Perhaps with increased knowledge 
we can accept the free permeability 
or even the disappearance of the 
wall between the personality and the 
environment as we have been accept- 
ing the disappearance of the walls 
between the physical and the mental, 
between the present and the past, 
between the conscious and the un- 
conscious. Still, man thinks in 
dichotomies and clings to them, and 
in spite of our feeling that environ- 
ment and personality are little more 
than general and specific modes of 
speaking of the same thing, we will 
continue to use them. . . 

“As I am today but a named part 
of my whole life, is it possible that 
1 am here only a named part of the 
total cultural pattern?” oxe) 


THE ARTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 


continued from page 163 
tatorships of any sort. 

Can we learn to build plans (and 
funds) for re-evaluation into all ex- 
perimental legislation that we pass? 
No matter how enamored we may be 
with the beforehand wisdom of the 
plan, can we learn to collect and 
interpret evidence as to how well 
our plans work out? And can we 
include this in the original process 
of planning? When we can answer 
yes to these questions, we may have 
begun to master this fifth art of dem- 
ocratic citizenship, 

There are probably many other 
arts which our view of democracy 
and the realities of our contemporary 
human situation’ require us to learn. 
But these five, I think, are among the 
fundamental ones. I believe we will 
be able to move more confidently 
toward fuller democracy when we 
learn the arts (1) of reverent criti- 
cism of our traditions, (2) of listen- 
ing fully and of answering in the 
light of all that we hear, (3) of bar- 
gaining creatively within the heat of 
conflict, (4) of working with experts 
without either rebellion or surren- 
der, and (5) of evaluating objec- 
tively our plans and policies as they 
work out. 


A New HARPER Book... 
"One of the Most Important 
Education Books of the Year'"’* 


THE DOMAIN 
OF THE FACULTY 


In Our Expanding Colleges 


By JOHN Ss. DIEKHOFF. Professor of Education. and 
Director, Office of Institutional Research. Hunter College 


In these days of ever-mounting enrollments. | 
significant proposals for re-examining the personnel policies and educ 
programs of our day and evening colleges and suggests a program 
proving the competence of college faculties. A constructive contributio 
professional and institutional development 

“Here is a scholar-educator who has some new things to sav . . 
> suceesstul challenge to the invalid notion that vou can teach grownu 
as if they were adolescents. Professor Diekhoffs book is full of practic 
suggestions about how more edueation can also be better education.” 


*JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN, Director, Center 


for the Study of Liberal Educatior 
Adults, Chicago 


Mr. Diekhoff has examined a subject of first importance and has d 


so with a marked freshness and originality of viewpoint. Like Montaigns 


he has reflected on all aspects of his subject and recorded the products of 
that reflection with no effort to fit all his conclusions inte 
Montaigne, too. he has expressed his insights in a prose whieh i 
clear, witty, and filled with sharp-edged turns of phrase.” 


CYRIL O. HOULE, Prof 
( niversity ot Chicas 


£o 


Only $3.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


id Cee I ae Ere RE ae 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films your Chairmen of 


Program Committees and your Pro- 


AVR = “ ssue an easy 
Rateometer ~ os Rateometer 


daily home use by each enrollee 
listed and indexed by title, subject rapid reading program, A small 


gram Directors need to help illumi- 
nate and vitalize your programs are 


charge will pay for the units in 


and source in the New 1956 terms. 


Or allow your students to accelerate 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS — ‘heir reading on Rateometers 


Exclusive Rateometer features: 


} ative-——Comprehensive 
Authoritative Comp ; weight, &” length, direct reading 


Easy to Use home study manual, carry-case carton 


5 to 9 units, each $31.50 


lel} er an 2 2 | Each $35.00 e 
Available for $6 on 30 day approval 10 or more units, each $29.75 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. B-61 531 S. Pl th Ct. 
Dept. AL ept. B-610 31 S. Plymou 


Randolph, Wisconsin 


| 
experienced educator ikes 


fone 
dol 


>a svsten Like 


is direct, 


to your clinic, classroom or library. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
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‘Variations on Persistent Themes’ 


yy LEADERSHIP learning there is need to clarify per- 
sistent issues centering in the “ideology” or “philos- 

ophy” of leader functioning, as well as to explore and 
articulate principles of leadership method and practice. 

Imaginative and responsible treatments of such is- 
sues have appeared in Adult Leadership over the years 
of its publication. It is from articles dealing with issues 
in the ideology of leadership, particularly in the third 
and fourth volumes of the magazine, that Leader's Digest 
3 has been compiled. 

These articles are presented in Leader's Digest 3 as 
Variations upon five important and persistent themes: 

The Adult Learner—W hat are the characteristics of 
the adults we seck to help and to lead, particularly with 
respect to the ways they learn to grow? 

The Adult World—What are the significant fea- 
tures of the social environment in which American 
adults now function? What are its promises and its 


threats? Its boons to adult education, and its banes? 


USE THIS COUPON 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Yes, please send mie copies ot Leader s 
Digest 3 

Name 

Organization 

Strect 

City Zone State 


Bill me 


Payment enclosed 


AFA Member Non-Member 


Goals of Adult Learning—What are the goals we 
serve and should serve as adult leaders? In areas where 
live alternatives are open to us, which direction should 
we take in educating adults? 


Occasions of Adult Learning—In what life settings 
are adults ripe for continued learning? In what areas 
of their experience are they ready to seek greater ma- 
turity as persons and as citizens? 

The Adult Leader—In the light of all these impor- 
tant considerations, what should be the role of the leader 
of adults? What should he know how to do and how 


can he learn what he needs to know? 

It is with such questions in mind that Adult Leader- 
ship has been re-read and Leader's Digest 3 compiled. 
I commend it to thoughtful leaders of adults everywhere. 

From the Introduction to 
Leader's Digest 3 by 
Kenneth D. Benne, President 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


LIST PRICE $2.00 96 pages 


SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS: Only $1.00 


Quantity Rates* 
10 to 24 copies 90c per copy 


25 or more copies 75¢ per copy 


*Mixed orders of Leader's Digests 1, 2 and 3 


acce pla ble. 
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